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CHAPTER VIII. 


WHO does not know the programme of a Maidenhead water- 
party? The summer toilettes and wintry weather, the band at 
unpleasantly close quarters, the protracted eating and drinking, 
the unlimited opportunities for flirtation—with the wrong man, 


as a rule—during a saunter through the Clieveden Woods, or a 
téte-a-téte pull up to Cookham—with a possible ducking thrown 
in to taste, as the cookery books would say. Every item on the 
programme was faithfully carried out on the occasion of young 
Amberley’s party, down to the possible ducking, for the day, 
though mild, was uncertain, and the weather forecast predicted 
thunder. Ill-luck, it must be allowed, dogged Mrs. Langley’s 
footsteps on this memorable occasion. She was late at Pad- 
dington, and, finding seats with difficulty at one end of the 
saloon-carriage, had the felicity of watching Lady Colthurst at 
the other, looking odiously handsome and triumphant, with 
Adrian Lisle at her side. As if that were not enough too, Jack 
Leslie must needs come and attach himself to them. Not that 
there was any harm in Jack, who, if a detrimental, was a nice 
boy, while a laggard admirer is never any the worse for the 
stimulus of competition. Still, everything in moderation. When 
Lady Colthurst still kept the said laggard admirer by her side, 
when Jack not only escorted Esme from the train to the steam 
launch, but also carried her off to lunch, when the sun went in 
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and a heavy bank of cloud appeared on the horizon, then poor 
Mrs. Langley, as she sat on deck, keeping a tight hold of her 
waterproof, and smilingly echoing the platitudes of one of the 
biggest bores of her acquaintance, might perhaps be excused for 
mentally apostrophising her stepdaughter as a little goose; 
Jack as an impudent jackanapes, Lady Colthurst as a design- 
ing hussy, and Adrian Lisle as an unprincipled deceiver. Her 
disappointment, however, made her unjust. Whatever her 
chagrin, it was as nothing compared with the rage and despair 
of the unhappy lover, who, sorely against his will, now found 
himself not only tied to the side of a woman he was beginning 
to detest, but also separated from one he already adored. 

However, a man may not wear his heart upon his sleeve, still 
less may he deliberately insult a lady, especially one for whom 
he has professed considerable friendship. And so, when Lady 
Colthurst threw herself point blank on Mr. Lisle’s compassion, 
and, as a lone woman begged for his escort, what could he do 
but give it her? Such an attempt to regain her lost ascendancy 
was foolish, to say the least of it, as her better judgment no less 
than the tolerably explicit hints of her dearest friends might have 
told her. 

But then, what jealous woman ever listened to the dictates 
of prudence or dignity, far less to the advice of lookers-on ? 
Lady Colthurst accordingly made a series of unsuccessful efforts 
to retain her. unwilling victim, thereby, to quote once more her 
dearest friends, rendering herself supremely ridiculous. For 
example, she was most ill-inspired when, after keeping her 
escort all the morning in attendance, she asked him after lunch 
if he were inclined for exercise. “If so, may I claim the 
fulfilment of that long-standing promise of yours, to initiate me 
into the joys of punting ?” she added. 

“By all means,” the answer came with suspicious alacrity. 
“Excuse me for one moment; I’ll find Amberley and see about 
a punt.” 

As he spoke, his eyes were fixed, not on Amberley, but on the 
backs of a couple standing on the opposite side of the deck. 
She intercepted the glance, and extended a detaining hand. 

“Qn second thoughts no, don’t——” 

She stopped. She was speaking to the air. He was already 
threading his way across the crowded deck. With a smile on 
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her lips, and acute mortification at her heart, she watched his 
progress. Such satisfaction as was to be derived from his 
discomfiture she certainly enjoyed—for he came too late. He 
was not half-way across the deck, when young Leslie and his 
companion sauntered across the gangway thrown from the 
towing-path, and moved off towards the woods. 

Mr. Lisle was profuse in his apologies when, some minutes 
later, he rejoined her ladyship. “You will forgive my un- 
mannerly desertion, I hope,” he pleaded, “when I tell you that 
your orders have been obeyed. The punt is waiting for you ; I 
was just in time to secure the last one!” 

She was still irate, and she shrugged her shoulders. “ After 
all I don’t know that I do care about punting,” she said care- 
lessly. “It looks like rain and I feel lazy.” 

“Just as you please. Shall we sit here and talk?” He spoke 
with an ostentatious air of devotion. “ Do you realise, I wonder, 
how long it is since we have had a quiet half hour together? 
Or shall we take a stroll through the woods? It’s all one to me; 
don’t send me away, that’s all.” 

On this score he need have felt no apprehension. Like a wise 
woman, Lady Colthurst accepted his change of front without 
inquiring too closely into his reasons for it, and allowed herself 
to be conducted to the punt, which, with its occupants, was 
shortly after seen to disappear round a bend of the river. In 
thus acting, Mr. Lisle, it need scarcely be said, had adopted the 
clumsy device so much in vogue amongst lovers, and was 
assiduously cutting off his nose to spite his face. Having 
decided with a deep and bitter sense of personal injury that 
all women were alike, all ready to flirt with the first comer, and 
smile upon any fool who chose to flatter them, he elected to 
avenge his own wrongs by a conspicuous parade of devotion to 
the first woman he encountered. To no one but a lover would 
such a course commend itself at all, and even to him the folly 
of it soon became apparent. He hadn’t been a quarter of an 
hour in the punt before he was cursing the madness which had 

prevented his making his escape while he had the chance. Of 
his altered mood Lady Colthurst was soon painfully aware. 
His lover-like manner was discarded as suddenly as it had been 
assumed, while every moment he grew more gloomy and self- 
absorbed. 
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“Do you know, my dear friend, I find an astonishing change 
in you lately ?” she was piqued at last into remarking. 

“Do you?” was the absent rejoinder. “Very likely. 
Heaven knows there’s room enough for improvement.” 

“Maybe,” she observed drily, “still it doesn’t follow that the 
change should be for the better.” 

“That’s rather crushing! Have I been guilty of any 
particularly heinous crime lately? If so, I assure you I'm not 
in the least aware of it.” 

“There is no crime. It is only that you have changed.” 
The silly woman couldn’t keep her mortification out of her 
voice and manner. “You have grown neglectful of your old 
friends. You are giving up your old amusements and interests. 
What is it? Are you contemplating matrimony by any 
chance?” 

He laughed harshly. “Are these the customary preludes to 
matrimony in your experience ?” he demanded. “ Because, if so, 
Heaven preserve me from so deplorable a condition.” 

“Oh, don’t expect Heaven to interfere in your love affairs,” 
she retorted flippantly, “the Almighty is quite out of date as a 
match-maker. Nowadays the Great God, Mammon, keeps our 
matrimonial agencies, and a fine mess he makes of them too,” 
and she sighed. 

He did not respond to this call upon his sympathy. “We 
can’t complain,” he said moodily, “we make our own beds, and 
after all we get pretty much what we deserve, I suspect.” 

Now, considering that she had notoriously married for money, 
that her relations with her husband were notoriously strained, 
and that she was notoriously addicted to dilating to a sympa- 
thetic listener on her domestic trials, such a speech, to say the 
least of it, savoured rather of brutality. Her glance of indignant 
reproach told him too that she at all events thought it so. 
Adrian was not brutal. No sooner were the words out of his 
mouth than he recognised and repented heartily of a blunder, 
for which it would be hard to find an excuse. To state the 
simple truth, namely, that he had spoken at random with his 
thoughts miles away from the Colthursts and their affairs, was 
simply to add insult to injury. Having therefore nothing to 
urge in his defence, he remained silent. There was an awkward 
pause, during which the lady sat bolt upright with her eyes 
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fixed on the horizon, while the gentleman, with ferocious energy, 
literally sent the punt flying through the water. 

“It is going to rain,” she said at last, in an aggrieved voice. 
“Fate is taking care to check any superabundance of pleasure 
on our part by sending us the usual ducking.” 

“ Shall we turn then ?” he suggested. 

“By all means,’ she assented with some asperity. “The 
sooner we get under cover the better,” with a nasty laugh; “I 
for one can cheerfully dispense with the rheumatic fever: or 
inflammation of the lungs, which one may reasonably expect after 
sitting for hours in a soaked muslin.” 

In almost total silence the return journey was accomplished. 

“You are safe, Lady Colthurst,” he said, helping her on to 
the deck as the first heavy rain-drops fell. “ Whatever injuries 
Fate may inflict on you, the usual ducking at least will not be 
amongst the number of them.” 

He turned, to be accosted by Mrs. Langley, who carried a 
bundle of wraps, and wore a truly affecting air of solicitude. 

“You don’t happen to have come across my young people, 
Mr. Lisle, do you?” she enquired. “That foolish chiid of mine 
has gone exploring in the woods. Girls are so careless. I don’t 
suppose it will ever occur to her to turn back to avoid a 
wetting!” 

He cut her short. “I'll find her for you,” he said briefly, 
taking from her a cloak and umbrella. Thus equipped, he 
started on what, considering the extent of the woods, might very 
properly be designated as a fool’s errand. Luck, however, 
favoured him. He met various more or less bedraggled pairs 
hurrying back to the shelter of the launch, and finally ezx- 
countered Jack Leslie coming down the hill at a smart run. 
“Going for an umbrella?” reflected Mr. Lisle with a grim smile. 
“Let him go then, and the longer he stays away the better!” 
A hundred yards further on he came upon Esme. She was 
standing under a large tree, whose thick foliage to a certain ex- 
tent protected her against the downpour. He noticed, not with- 
out gratification, that she looked wistful—chilly, no doubt, and 
depressed by the weather. Possibly she found the river less de- 
lightful in reality than in anticipation. Possibly she missed the 
notice a certain kind friend of hers had been pleased lately to be- 
stow on her. She certainly brightened visibly at the sight of him. 
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“Here you are!” How he must have hurried to be so out of 
breath. “Do you know that I left Mrs. Langley frantic with 
anxiety at your disappearance.” 

She looked confused. 

“I am sosorry. Ought I not to have stayed away so long?” 
she murmured penitently. “I would have come back, but Mr. 
Leslie thought it best to take shelter here. Mrs. Langley is not 
really vexed, is she?” 

“Not vexed, only anxious ; so oblige me, if you please, by 
putting on this cloak and returning to the launch at once.” 

The first of these injunctions she obeyed promptly ; over the 
second she hesitated. “But Mr. Leslie,” she objected, “he told 
me to wait here for him.” 

Mr. Lisle’s temper, never his strong point, had been consider- 
ably tried that day. Of course he should have known better ; 
still, at so uncalled-for a mark of consideration for one he was 
pleased to look on as a rival, he now lost it completely. 

“T’m sorry for you, Miss Langley,” he said peremptorily, “ but 
you must consider yourself my prisoner. My orders are to get 
you under cover with all possible speed. Never mind Mr. Leslie. 
You will have plenty of time to make your peace with him later 
on. Shall we start?” 

Without more ado, off he stalked, meekly followed by Esme, 
feeling very small and crushed. What was the matter, she 
wondered dismally ? She looked up at his face, set in a most 
forbidding frown, and her original awe of him revived in full 
force. Why should her courteous and considerate friend have 
suddenly adopted so imperious and harsh a tone towards her ? 

“This rain, I am afraid, has rather spoiled your pleasure,” he 
was saying in a formal voice, which would have been ludicrous 
if it had not been so wounding. 

“Tt does not matter, I am not really wet at all,” was the con- 
ciliatory reply. 

“Have you enjoyed yourself to-day?” he went on in an in- 
quisitorial manner, which, gentle as she was, stung her and 
roused her pride. After all, she had done nothing wrong, and, 
if she had, it was not for him to take her to task. And so, 
although she was cold and damp and tired, although all day she 
had been vaguely depressed, and was now winking to keep back 
her tears, she promptly assured him she had never spent a more 
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enjoyable day. “It would have been delightful,” she declared, 
“except for the rain.” 

“You think so? To my mind the rain has been the one 
redeeming feature of the business,” was the moody rejoinder. 

“Perhaps you don’t care for water-parties?” she hazarded 
timidly. 

“Not for this particular one most assuredly,” he retorted 
grimly. “So far as I am concerned, the whole thing has been © 
the most dismal fiasco. I never was so bored in my whole life.” 

“Bored? And with Lady Colthurst to talk to!” The ex- 
clamation came spontaneously, in all good faith and innocence, 
from Esme’s lips, who literally could not conceive it possible that 
anyone should feel bored in the company of so supremely fasci- 
nating a person as Lady Colthurst. Its effect, nevertheless, on 
her companion was disastrous. 

“Lady Colthurst!” he repeated sharply. “What has Lady 
Colthurst to do with it? Who has been talking to you about 
her?” 

“No one,” was the wondering rejoinder, “I only fancied she 
must be a friend of yours, for I have seen you with her several 
times and,” with honest conviction, “she is so beautiful and so 
clever that you would naturally enjoy talking to her more than 
to any one else.” 

That she should misjudge him so! It was the last straw. 
Adrian lost his head. 

“You are entirely wrong,” he burst out roughly. “I care 
nothing at all for Lady Colthurst. I wanted to be with you— 
and with you only. Don’t you know that I would rather be 
with you than tvith any one else in the world——?” 

He checked himself, cursing the evil spirit which all through 
this most ill-starred day had prompted him to say and do the 
things of all others he was determined to leave unsaid and un- 
done. Naturally, he had frightened and repelled her by his 
outburst. She had shrunk away from him in distress and per- 
plexity ; her lips were quivering, her eyes full of tears. And 
yet, having once begun he must go on with his premature de- 
claration. Why hesitate? The words were simple enough. If 
there be any truth in the adage that practice makes perfect, he, 
of all men, should have no difficulty in saying, “I love you.” 
And yet, could he find nothing better to express the reverential 
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worship which now filled his heart and soul, than the words 
which, at the bidding of light admiration, flattered vanity, evan- 
escent passion, so often and so glibly had passed his lips. 

“TI do not want to offend or frighten you,” he added gently 
after a moment. “Look at me.” She glanced up, tried to meet 
his eyes, and failed. In that swift glance he read bewilderment, 
shyness, confusion, but not repulsion. “I would not distress you 
for worlds. Indeed, I had not meant to speak so soon. Still, 
having spoken, I want you to know that I am yours, heart and 
soul. From the first moment I saw you I recognised in you 
my ideal of womanhood, and I shall never rest until I win you 
for my own. No, don’t answer me now. I am not asking you 
to bind yourself. I know that you cannot possibly care for me 
yet. I only want you to understand that you would make me 
unspeakably happy if some day you would trust yourself to me 
to be my cherished wife, my good angel, my better self. Could 
you ever do that, I wonder?” 

Terrified, thrilled, yet fascinated, Esme trembled at his words, 
longed to escape, yet drank them in eagerly. “I don’t know,” 
she stammered. “Oh, let me go!” 

He stood aside. “ We will go back at once to Mrs. Langley,” 
he assured her in the same gentle, soothing tone. “ You shall 
not hear another word from me until you give me leave to 
speak. I will wait as long as youchoose.” As, indeed, he could 
afford to do, for it was plain that, beyond a little timidity, which 
he found enchanting, he had nothing to fear. 

A few yards further they met Jack Leslie hurrying back, and 
not over wel! pleased at finding himself thus forestalled. Esme 
could only feel deeply grateful for the tact and ptomptitude with 
which Mr. Lisle devoted himself to the propitiation of her in- 
jured swain, and enabled her to hide herself and her flaming 
cheeks behind her umbrella. Tor the remainder of the day 
she sheltered herself under her stepmother’s wing. That lady, 
guessing what had happened, rose nobly to the occasion, un- 
obtrusively shielded her charge from notice, and, with the most 
perfect assumption of unconsciousness, informed Mr. Lisle,éin 
answer to his question, that he would be sure to find Colonel 
Langley at home and disengaged between two and three the 
following afternoon. 

As usual, Colonel and Mrs. Langley were dining out that 
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night, so that Esme was able to think over at her leisure the 
wonderful experience through which she had passed. Toa girl 
possessed of that exhaustive knowledge of love which may be 
gleaned from the circulating library and the conversation of elder 
sisters, a proposal of marriage may seem a very ordinary 
sort of affair. But to this unsophisticated little damsel, 
without any confidante, and able to count on her fingers the 
novels she had read in her life, love and marriage were terrify- 
ing, nay, almost sacred mysteries. A lover! The very idea 
threw her into a tumult of agitation. And such a lover! So 
grand, so noble, so distinguished, so sought after,a man who 
had been everywhere and done everything, a very prince 
amongst men! And he had chosen her, so ignorant and insig- 
nificant; was at her feet suing for her love with a mingled 
ardour and humility, the remembrance of which made her 
heart beat to suffocation. It was unfit, absurd that he should so 
abase himself before her, as though she were a queen, a goddess, 
yet. . . . And their next meeting! The mere thought of it 
thrilled her with a strange sensation, which was neither terror nor 
delight, yet something of both. She dreaded it unspeakably, 
she anticipated it ardently; more than all, she realised how 
tame and unsatisfactory all her previous life seemed in compari- 
son with this one memorable day. Alas, too, how tame and un- 
satisfactory would life become were this experience never to be 
repeated ! 


CHAPTER IX. 


Mrs. LANGLEY was too well-bred to be guilty of any thought 
even which savoured of profanity, or, in the words of the Psalmist, 
she might have exclaimed “ Verily there is a reward for the 
righteous, doubtless there is a God that judgeth the earth.” 
For not in vain had she lavished time, thought, and money 
on one, whose claim on her was of the most shadowy nature; not 
in vain had she patiently endured discomfort, sacrificing her 
personal inclinations, neglecting her own interests, making all 
subservient to her stepdaughter’s welfare. A just Providence, 
recognising her heroism, had seen fit to reward her according to 
her deserts. At that very moment Colonel Langley was inter- 
viewing his would-be son-in-law, while she sat in her drawing- 
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room, revelling in her triumph and its immediate and gratifying 
consequences. Hers, she reflected, would be the pleasing task 
to publish the glad tidings abroad and to receive the congratula- 
tions of friends and acquaintances—notably those of Lady Colt- 
hurst. Her mission it would be to superintend the choice of the 
trousseau, and gladly, heedless of all fatigue and personal trouble, 
would she place her wide experience and unerring taste at the 
disposal of the fiancée. The trousseau too should be a gem, 
not large, but absolutely perfect in every detail. Worth, Mrs. 
Mason, Rouff, the best houses in London and Paris should all 
contribute to the adornment of the future mistress of Lisle 
Court. Miss Catherine no doubt would loosen her purse strings, 
and if she didn’t Mrs. Langley, in the exuberance of a truly 
maternal affection, felt herself capable of supplementing all 
deficiencies from her private fortune. Sweet Esme! From the 
beginning she had loved her just as though she had been her 
own child! She was engaged in a mental sketch of the 
wedding- dress—hadn’t had time to give so much as a thought 
to the ceremony itself and the guests, whose selection naturally 
would demand the nicest discrimination, when the Colonel put 
his head in at the door. 

“Lisle has come to pay his respects to you, Ida,” he said, 
ushering that gentleman into the room. “I’ve referred him to 
you entirely. Make any arrangements you please. That sort 
of thing is woman’s work, and I won’t presume to interfere with 
it. Good-bye then, my dear fellow. You have my best wishes, 
as you know, and so if you'll excuse me I’ll leave you two to 
have your chat together,” whereupon the speaker, on whom the 
rdle of heavy father sat but ill, made his escape. 

A quarter of an hour later Mrs. Langley appeared in the 
boudoir, where Esme was writing notes of invitation. “Dear 
child!” The amiable lady’s voice was a caress in itself, as 
sitting down, she put an arm round the girl’s waist and drew 
her to her side. “We must have a little talk together. Mr. 
Lisle is here. He tells us what I think you already know, that 
he wants to take you away from us. He is called away from 
London just now—for a few days only—and before leaving 
most properly wished to make his intentions known to your 
father and to gain his consent to his courtship, which I need not 
say has been gladly given. Of course we do not seek to 
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influence you, that you must understand clearly. The choice of 
a husband, dear child, rests entirely with yourself. Still I con- 
siderjit our duty to let you know that Mr. Lisle has our warmest 
and fullest approval. In appearance, character, means and 
position, he is all we could wish for—a dear fellow, so generous, 
so considerate, and absolutely devoted to you. His thoughtful- 
ness for you is quite touching. He will not even press for an 
answer. You are too young, he considers, to be hurried into an 
engagement. He only asks for a word of encouragement, an 
assurance that personally he is not displeasing to you. If he 
should be so, say so, and the whole affair is at an end. But 
then, you do not dislike him, do you ?” 

Notwithstanding her shyness, Esme here murmured something 
incoherent, which was accepted as an intimation of liking for 
Mr. Lisle. “ He is very nice,” she faltered, “ only——” 

“Only marriage is too solemn and important a question to be 
settled out of hand,” concluded Mrs. Langley, drawing the 
shrinking girl still closer to her, and patting the cold little hand 
she held in hers. “I quite understand, dear. These are early 
days for you to be troubled with lovers, and no one will think 
the worse of you for hanging back a little.” Privately indeed 
she thought all the more of the little puss, who by this affecta- 
tion of coyness was so cleverly stimulating her lover’s ardour. 
“Think it over quietly,” she therefore added, “and when he 
comes back, we may, perhaps, talk of an engagement. In the 
meantime, he would like to see you—just for one little minute 
—only to say good-bye. Don’t be frightened. I will stay with 
you, and it would be cruel to deny the poor fellow so small a 
consolation.” 

The poor fellow seemed in no need of consolation when he 
entered the boudoir, for to Esme, at all events, he looked as 
confident and manly a lover as any girl could desire. His 
nervousness, if nervousness he felt, he betrayed only by a little 
extra deference in a manner, which to all women was admittedly 
deference itself. “Mr. Lisle has come to say good-bye, or rather 
au revoir. You will join with me, Esme, will you not, in wishing 
him don voyage and a speedy return?” observed Mrs. Langley, 
to which tactful opening, Esme made no reply in actual words. 
She flushed slightly, as, with a shy glance and a tremulous smile, 
she held out her hand. He took it and raised it to his lips. 
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“Thank you,” he said, in a low voice. “ May I say that you 
have made me very happy ?” 

“His manner, my dear,’ as the looker-on subsequently re- 
marked to one of that score or so of intimates, to each and all of 
whom, under seal of strictest secresy, she confided the episode, 
“was perfection, so nice, so courtly, quite like a play, altogether 
different from the vulgar hug most young men would have 
wanted to give her. I could have fallen in love with him my- 
self on the spot, You understand, of course, that nothing is 
settled. The child is too young for a formal engagement. 
Still I may tell you in confidence that she is quite inclined to 
like him, and no wonder, for he is charming and absurdly, 
romantically in love.” 

This statement was accepted with due reservations. Every- 
one knew what Adrian Lisle was, agreed the intimate friends 
into whose ears it was breathed. He might be in love. He had 
loved before, and would probably love again. But love and 
matrimony were very different things, and Ida Langley was a 
goose to put it on to the flimsy excuse of the girl’s youth, when 
it was plain there was a hitch somewhere. Either he didn’t mean 
business at all, and that hand-kissing story which, to be sure, 
sounded absurdly far-fetched, was pure fabrication, or else some 
old-standing entanglement existed which couldn’t be settled out 
of hand. ‘These charitable inferences being drawn behind her 
back Mrs. Langley was not affected by them. In any case, too, 
she would have smiled at them. Let those laugh who win, and 
just now she felt very sure of victory. It was as a matter of 
form—a proper attention to Miss Langley—that she despatched 
a long letter without delay to that lady, ostensibly to ask her 
consent to the marriage, reaily to impress upon her the brilliant 
future in store for her niece. She was aghast at the dis- 
approval with which her husband received the -news of her pro- 
ceeding. 

“ The fat’s in the fire now and no mistake,” he said gloomily. 
“ Once let Catherine get her finger in the pie and good-bye to 
all peace and comfort. First of all we shall be pestered with a 
thousand and one fiddle-faddling questions. She'll want to know 
all the details of Lisle’s life, past, present, and to come, whether 
he goes twice to church Sunday, reads family prayers at home 
and all the rest of it. Now /’ve not a word to say against him. 
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Personally, mind you, there’s no one I’d like better for a son-in- 
law, and to the best of my knowledge he’s as steady as old Time 
now. Still it’s no good: denying the fact that he did sow a 
tolerably heavy crop of wild oats, and it will be impossible to 
persuade my excellent sister that he can ever settle down into a 
respectable member of society.” 

Mrs. Langley gasped. “You don’t mean to say she may 
object to the marriage on account of that Oldham affair?” she 
asked in a hushed voice of horror. 

“ She'll make difficulties if she knows about it,” answered her 
spouse. “That you may be prepared for, and that’s why I say 
let sleeping dogs lie.” 

His wife looked crestfallen. “I did it for the best,” she 
murmured penitently, “and I cannot believe even now that 
anyone in their senses would seriously oppose a settlement so 
obviously to Esme’s advantage.” 

“That depends on how you look at it,” the Colonel shrugged 
his shoulders philosophically. “Settle it however amongst 
yourselves. You women understand these things, which I don’t 
pretend to do. Only whatever happens don’t blame me.” 

Notwithstanding these Cassandra-like utterances, Mrs. Lang- 
ley’s sanguine spirit soon reasserted itself. Miss Langley, she 
argued, would never sacrifice to mere prejudice the happiness of 
one for whom she professed so much affection. And after all 
her opinions were no longer of paramount importance. What 
was the Manor compared with the settlements to be expected 
from a man of Adrian Lisle’s wealth and liberality? If Miss 
Catherine didn’t like the marriage, why, then, to put it coarsely, 
she might safely be left to lump it. What would happen, how- 
ever, if the aunt’s influence remained all powerful with the girl 
to whom for cighteen years she had stood in the light of a 
mother, was a question it did not occur to the harassed chaperon 
to ask, because no one, however astute, can be prepared for 
every contingency, especially such as come under the head of 
impossibilities ? 

And so, her serenity restored, Mrs. Langley allowed her 
thoughts to wander back to the all-absorbing question of the 
wedding. This, of course, must be no hole-and-corner, skimpy 
affair. Could it be squeezed in before the end of the season? 
Hardly. Time would be wanted for trousseau and settlements ; 
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and then, any undue haste would look indecent. It must be in 
the autumn, say October, when people would be passing through 
town. As to presents, diamonds make the best show for the 
money, and always come in useful. Diamonds let it be from 
the Colonel and herself. For the rest shoals of acquaintances 
would rush to shower on the future Mrs. Lisle, reminders of their 
claims on her hospitality in the shape of silver boxes, inkstands, 
and photograph frames. The next question, that of brides- 
maids, recalled Cicely Denison to her mind. If Lady Louisa 
would only be persuaded. . . . Well, one could but try. In 
pursuance of this design she sat down forthwith and wrote a 
note begging dear Lady Louisa to spare her charming niece for 
the afternoon the following Friday. 


CHAPTER X. 


WHILE Colonel Langley was thus bestowing his paternal 
blessing on his embryo son-in-law, another anxious father, many 
miles away, was similarly disposing of his daughter. That is to 
say; John Denison had finally set his uncle’s mind at rest by 
signifying his readiness to espouse his cousin Cicely. As that 
astute damsel had very justly observed, the family had long ago 
decided that John and she must wed. Which only proves that a 
little knowledge is a very dangerous thing. For, clever as she 
was, Miss Denison had not discovered the advantages to herself 
of such a match, advantages which to everyone else were patent. 
For instance she was ignorant of the fact that Abbottsleigh, 
being strictly entailed, would pass at her father’s death to John, 
leaving her without home or fortune. Under the circumstances, 
it was Mr. Denison’s obvious duty to make proper provision for 
his daughter. This, however, with other obvious duties, he 
had neglected to fulfil. He was a careless man over money 
matters. At the outset he had crippled himself by youthful 
extravagances ; and then Abbottsleigh took a lot of keeping up 
—and rents had fallen ; in short the years slipped away, and far 
from laying by, he never quite succeeded in bringing his ex- 
penditure within the limits of his income. Besides, why, he 
asked himself, should he pinch and screw to provide for this 
hated reminder of his own dishonour and her mother’s shame ? 
For Mrs. Denison, after two years of matrimony, had eloped one 
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fine morning with a former lover. Well! it was ancient history 
now. Cicely had no suspicion of the truth. Poor Mrs. Denison 
herself with all her foolishness and frivolity had been in her 
grave for years. To her outraged husband she was just a 
memory, vivid enough however to make him ignore and dislike 
her daughter. “Do as you please with the brat, only keep her 
out of my way,” had been the burden of his instructions to 
nurses and governesses. 

This was all very well during her childhood, when grand- 
parents on both sides, and aunts, both maiden and married, each 
and all of them made her the object of the most diverse experi- 
ments in training and education. And when such experiments 
failed, as they invariably did, she was quite safe at Abbottsleigh 
running wild under the merely nominal control of an old nurse. 
But now that she was growing up a headstrong, high-spirited girl, 
clamouring for notice, for pleasure, for society, asserting what 
she called her rights, and ready to fight for them if need were, 
the problem of her future had to be faced. How, after bringing 
her up in all conceivable luxury, was she to be turned adrift, 
with a pittance which under other circumstances would barely 
pay for her boots and gloves? Well! she must do as other 
girls, and marry. But then, men are not so anxious to espouse 
a penniless girl with expensive tastes and a slur on her mother’s 
name. And so, if some one must be found, why not John? 
John, to whose broad shoulders all the family burdens were shifted 
by common consent, John, who was proverbially willing to help 
a lame dog over a stile, and about whom lame dogs had such a 
way of congregating. From the beginning he had been his 
cousin’s friend and protector, had petted her in her neglected 
babyhood, helped her out of her childish scrapes, interceded for 
her when in disgrace, and coaxed her into submission and 
promises of amendment. His mother, too, had liked her, 
championing her when every one else gave her up as unmanage- 
able, a hopeless replica of the mother who had so disgraced the 
family name. And then, lest it should be imagined that the 
advantages were all on Cicely’s side, let us remember that John 
was not a ladies’ man. Good fellow as he was, he never looked 
or felt more wofully out of place than in a drawing-room. 
Devoted to sport, hating London and general society, his oppor- 
tunities for the selection of that mistress, whom sooner or later 
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he was bound to bring home to Abbottsleigh, were few. And so 
was it not by a merciful dispensation of Providence that a suit- 
able match existed ready to his hand, in the shape of a girl for 
whom he had always shown a liking, and whom he was at liberty 
to mould to his will? Yet John, in his masculine perversity, had 
so far never chosen to proclaim his intentions in so many words, 
and Mr. Denison, notwithstanding a sanguine conviction that his 
nephew could always be relied upon to do the right thing, was 
beginning to feel uneasy. He was proportionately relieved 
when, one fine June afternoon, John at last came to the point. 
The latter, who lived a couple of miles away from Abbottsleigh, 
had ridden over to discuss with his uncle some questions 
connected with the property, of which he virtually now had the 
management. It was not long before Cicely's name was intro- 
,duced into the conversation. 

“That girl as usual is in hot water,” Mr. Denison announced, 
fretfully. He wasa sickly man, with a weak will, weak heart, 
weak nerves, weak digestion, and a host of minor complaints the 
care of which absorbed all his time and thoughts. “I’ve had a 
couple of sheets from Louisa full of complaints.” 

“What’s wrong?” asked John. He was a tall, spare, loosely- 
built young man, with a plain, clean-shaven face, a lounging gait 
and a deliberate manner. 

“Oh! the usual thing. She’s lazy, inattentive to her masters, 
impertinent to her governess, and perpetually clamouring for 
gaiety and change. Yesterday apparently there came a climax. 
She was kept indoors for some piece of insubordination, and 
got into Louisa’s room, turned it topsy-turvy, got herself up in 
imitation of the old woman, wig, bonnet and all, and went out. 
Louisa met her in the street with a crowd of ragamuffins at her 
heels. There it is. Read for yourself.” 

John’s face was impassive, but his eyes twinkled as he took 
the letter with what sounded suspiciously like a chuckle. “ What 
a joke!” was his comment on Miss Cicely’s performance. “I 
only wish I’d been there.” 

Mr. Denison frowned. “I see no joke,” he answered irritably, 
and indeed, where his personal convenience was concerned, he 
was devoid of any sense of humour. “This sort of thing goes 
beyond the bounds of decency, to my mind.” 

“ Hardly that,” placidly corrected his nephew. No one had 
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ever seen him disturbed or put out. “Cicely’s all right. It’s 
only }youth and high spirits. Give her plenty of rein, and she'll 
sober down right enough.” 

“And in the meantime what is to become of her? Louisa 
refuses to be responsible for her any longer. Who will be 
burdened with such a termagant? No one, naturally. And I 
start for Aix next week. She can’t stay here. Heaven forbid 
that I should travel with a raging whirlwind, when rest and 
quiet are absolutely essential to me. What am Ito do? I tell 
you, John, that girl embitters my whole existence. She drives 
me crazy.” 

No one knew better than John did how very lightly his 
paternal obligations weighed on this fond parent, and the ghost 
of a smile flitted across the young man’s face. 

“T wouldn’t let her do that,” he rejoined, equably. “If Cicely 
doesn’t hit it off with Aunt Louisa, she can easily come back 
here.” 

“And leave her to work her own sweet will upon the place,” 
almost screamed Mr. Denison. “Certainly not. I shouldn’t find 
one stone upon another on my return.” 

“Yes, you would, if you put her on her honour to keep out of 
mischief,” interposed his nephew. 

“No ; Cicely’s been spoiled,” concluded her father, regardless 
of the interruption. “ What she wants is a tight hand upon her. 
I shall send her to school, abroad I think, where she'll learn 
discipline and obedience.” 

“I hope you won't do that,’ responded John, composedly. 
“ For one thing, I’m sure it wouldn’t answer, and, for another, if 
you won’t think me impertinent for saying so, I should object 
strongly to such a proceeding.” 

Mr. Denison looked up sharply. “ You would object?” he 
repeated. “What does that mean? Do you understand what 
such a speech implies, John?” 

“Certainly,” was the unruffled reply. “You may think it 
premature to mention matrimony in connection with Cecily, still 
it will save trouble in the long run if we understand one another 
from the outset. My cousin and I, you see, have always been 
good friends. I get on with her, I flatter myself, rather better 
than most people do, and one of these days, if all goes well, I 
hope to make her my wife.” 


316 
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“You do?” ejaculated his hearer with a sigh of relief. 

“Of course I do,” returned this matter of fact wooer. “ Have 
you any objection? I always understood from my mother that 
such an arrangement would rather meet your views.” 

“ Certainly, certainly, my dear boy. So it does! So it does! 
It was not for me to speak first, still now I don’t mind con- 
fessing that I have always hoped you and Cicely might join 
forces some day.” In the exuberance of his delight Mr. 
Denison was almost genial. “I couldn’t wish for a better hus- 
band for my girl, and I can give her to you without a doubt as 
to her happiness. And now, thank Heaven,” with a sigh of 
relief, “I think we may look on her future as settled.” 

John put up his hand. “Gently, gently,’ he remonstrated. 
“ Aren’t we taking too much for granted? Cecily, remember, 
has yet to be consulted.” 

“Oh, that can easily be done,” was the off-hand reply. “ Run 
up to town, interview her, and the thing is over. I assure you, 
you need fear no difficulty with Cicely.” 

“There I don’t agree with you,” John remarked thoughtfully. 
“T have a notion she may kick at matrimony. However, I 


shall have no opportunity of finding that out, because I don’t 
intend to mention the subject to her for another two years at 
least.” 


“ And why not, pray?” 

“ Because, to put it plainly, I don’t choose to buy a pig ina 
poke,” was the very plainly put answer. “Cicely’s a baby. She 
would think no more of a husband than she would of a new toy. 
I certainly won’t do either myself or her such an injury as to tie 
her down before she has had a chance of seeing other men. She 
must make her choice with her eyes open.” 

With this prelude he proceeded to lay down concisely, but 
clearly, the lines on which he intended to conduct his courtship. 
The next year or two he meant to spend on a long-projected 
shooting expedition, which his mother’s death had at last left 
him free to undertake. During that time he desired that his 
cousin should live at Abbottsleigh, where, under the charge of a 
governess, she could finish her education in a manner as little 
disagreeable to herself as possible. Under the wing of Lady 
Louisa Denison, or some similar chaperon, she was to make her 
curtsey at Court in due time, and follow the usual routine of a 
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London season, at which stage he proposed to reappear and 
take his chance with her as any other man might do. If he 
succeeded, well and good. If he failed, he was still her next 
of kin, and as such her guardian. In any case she was to enjoy 
absolute freedom of choice. No whisper of the family compact, 
nor of the financial straits into which a refusal would plunge her 
must ever reach her ears, on that he insisted. He absolutely 
refused to be married for the sake of a home. 

To Mr. Denison such conditions seemed wholly absurd and 
uncalled for. Still, as his nephew made it plain that he would 
woo on them or not at all; as, too, whatever happened he was 
always prepared to take upon himself the responsibility of 
Cecily’s maintenance, the uncle had no choice but to agree to 
them. 


(To be continued.) 





Spurgeon. 
By EMILIA AYLMER GOWING. 


A NAME, borne round and round the globe on human lips, like 
some universal message, enclosed in a symbolic formula of a 
few letters, and sped upon electric cables to the uttermost ends of 
earth. A name not apt to remain unknown amongst any of the 
wide-spread family of man. A name not easily to be let drop out 
of the vocabulary of worthies which shall be handed down as our 
age’s gift to later times. Charles Haddon Spurgeon, to his own 
followers, a name linked with more than mortal knowledge, with 
eternal hope ; above all, with the love that passes our feeble powers 
of speech ; to the broad ear of the people, a word of might, a 
compelling influence that lifted many and many an one from the 
base level of a life next the brutes’ to a higher plane of exist- 
ence. But to the refined classes, the high-thinking circles of the 
cultured and learned, as well as to the butterfly garden-dwellers 
of fashion and pleasure, a name merely, nothing more. 

Yet as a writer of racy, Saxon English, his fame should be 
enduring. A whole library could be furnished with the products 
of his pen; they have been, and continue to be, scattered 
broadcast all over the world by faithful hands of love. They 
have been translated into many languages, so that their message 
can be understood by every nation, civilized and savage, under the 
sun. 

To the most of us, in our busy island life, their voluminousness 
stands as a bar to familiarity. Thus, a brief retrospect of their 
author’s marvellous career may well arrest our thoughts for a 
few moments, and give us pause to lift our eyes towards higher 
things. 

Nonconformity and its conscience do not present, to many 
of us, the most attractive phase of our common Christianity. 
John Wesley—himself set outside the fold of the English Church 
rather by the action of too dominant bishops than as a conse- 
quence of any wilfully nomadic disposition of his own—has put 
this question quaintly in the form of a parable. A visitor at 
the gates of Heaven enquired for his friends among the Pro- 
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testants, Papists and other sectaries within, and was informed by 
the angel in charge that no such persons existed, only Christians 
being recognized among the mansions of the blest. At the other 
place, the anxious enquirer was answered at his desire, by pro- 
fessors of every sect and division of the churches; but from 
within those gates of darkness came a voice saying: “ There are 
no Christians here.” Now Spurgeon was a Christian, a true son 
of the pith and marrow of our land, a man to sway humanity, 
as a strong wind moves the face of the ocean. His sect was an 
accident. He did not belong to it, but rose above it into the 
pure and higher light where he shines among the saints of 
God. 

John Foster, the friend and biographer of Dickens, drew up, some 
sixty years ago, a formidable indictment “ On some of the causes 
by which evangelical religion has been rendered unacceptable to 
persons of cultivated taste.” The stout Nonconformist charged 
his co-religionists with perverse misuse of the English tongue in 
dealing with themes the most sacred and sublime; with dis- 
cordant word-contortions and ignorant poverty of expression ; 
with a sordid self-sufficiency that despises all instruction, after 
the fashion of Jack Cade in Shakespeare’s vivid page. Foster 
claimed as a right, that no such dregs of a feeble, vitiated style— 
no cant, to put the case plainly, should be suffered to profane our 
aspirations after eternal life ; that the best of man’s intellect and 
eloquence should be put forth in drawing up our souls toward the 
love of God and man. That the “Glad tidings” should flow 
from lips touched with fire, in their simplicity and power that 
goes straight to the heart. 

And the child who should meet this ideal want, like a pro- 
phecy fulfilled, was born about that season, in an Essex village, 
Kelvedon. His people came of a Dutch Calvinistic stock, 
exiled in the sixteenth century by the persecuting Duke of 
Alva. They enriched East Anglia with their industrious, pious 
lives, remaining staunch to their form of faith as Independents, 
and suffering for it under that “most religious ” king, Charles IT. 
during the vain attempt of arbitrary power to enforce uniformity 
upon men’s consciences, The Spurgeons were thus no seceders 
from the ancient English Church, into which they had neither 
been born nor bred, From the early days of George III. they 
supplied the village chapels with three generations of Inde- 
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pendent ministers, up to the time when their renowned son was 
born, 19th June, 1834. 

As a very young child, he was entrusted by his parents to 
the care of his grandfather, the Rev. James Spurgeon, Pastor 
of Stambourne, in the same county ; here the boy, like a young 
sapling, was trained and formed, up to the age of seven, by this 
remarkable preacher, of whom we are told that his voice, 
earnest utterance and practical grasp of Gospel truth, displayed 
the germ of his grandson’s special gifts to come. For more 
than half a century, he moved among his people as a dignified 
embodiment of old-world piety, in his picture-garb of dress 
cravat, frilled shirt, knee-breeches, buckle-shoes and silk stock- 
ings. He was friendly with all; brotherly, when he could, with 
the clergymen of the parish, and would often go and hear them 
in church —especially: when they preached on behalf of 
missions. When a youth, he had found “peace with God” in 
prayer under a young oak in Honeywood Park, and to this 
lonely spot he would come again and again, as to the gate 
of Heaven. One’day, his business took him by a route 
near the sacred place. On the night before, he dreamed that the 
evil spirit appeared to him, and threatened to tear him to pieces 
on the morrow, if he dared to choose the footpath that led to the 
place of prayer, bidding him rather take the other way through 
the farm-yard, and then all would go well with him. Awaking 
under the vivid impression, James Spurgeon defied the enemy, 
and set out boldly on his way-—till he reached the stile where 
the two paths divided. Here his heart well-nigh failed him, 
beating wild, with a horrible fear. Should he meet the arch- 
fiend in physical form, and wrestling, find him too strong? 
Better take the farm-yard path. But no: he would not yield to 
the suggestion, not for ten thousand worlds. Trembling, but 
resolute, he leaped the stile, trod the narrow path, and, the cold 
sweat of terror on his face, rushed forward till he grasped the 
tree, and saw no Satan there. 

“Ah, cowardly devil! You threatened to tear me in pieces, 
and now you do not dare to show your face,” cried the 
youth, with the first breath that came back to him, after the race 
of mortal fear. 

This story recalls one told by Luther of himself, to the 
effect that he once flung his ink bottle at the common enemy 
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of man. Such “ materializing” of the unseen would appear to 
be an old beclouding of spiritual truth. James Spurgeon’s 
strange experience has been handed down to us by his great 
descendant, but the case is among those proverbial ones in 
which the grandson does not assimilate the entire mental food that 
satisfied his forbears. 

Fox’s Martyrology, and the fascinating allegories of Bunyan 
and Defoe—both Baptists, by the way—supplied young 
Charles with his favourite reading. Of his books he grew 
fonder than of his play, and developed a thoughtful, sometimes 
dangerous precocity, astonishing to deacons and matrons 
assembled on Sabbath evenings at his grandfather’s house. 
Indulged and put forward, as mostly happens to children in the 
hands of their grand-paternal relations, the small boy frequently 
made bold to propose subjects for discourse, and presumed to 
pass remarks upon the same. He was even promoted to the 
office of Scripture reader at family prayer, and took advantage 
of it, to propound childish, unanswerable questions upon Holy 
Writ. Once, in reading the Book of Revelation, Master Charlie 
paused at “the bottomless pit” with: 

“Grandpa, what can that mean?” 

“ Pooh, pooh, child, go on.” ; 

“The child meant to have the passage clearly explained, and 
‘a world of love and license’ being allowed him, persisted in 
selecting the same chapter morning after morning, Sunday in- 
cluded, always halting at the same verse to repeat his question. 
“ At length,” we are told, “the venerable patriarch capitulated at 
discretion, saying, ‘ Well, dear, what is it that puzzles you?’ Now 
the child had often seen baskets with bottoms, which in course 
of wear became bottomless, and allowed the fruit placed therein 
to fall upon the ground. Here, then, was the puzzle; if the 
pit aforesaid had no bottom, where would all the people fall 
to who had dropped out at its lower end? A puzzle which 
rather startled the propriety of family worship, and had to 
be laid aside for explanation at a more convenient season.” 

Truly, such an enfant terrible was the father of the man who 
could dare to publish the story of himself, and moreover, boldly 
proclaim to the world that he “ scarce belonged to any sect.” 

At the age of seven, he was removed by his father to Colches- 
ter, whither the family had migrated, for the sake of educational 
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opportunities. At ten years old, Charlie spent the summer 
vacation with his grandfather, and met the decisive influence 
that fixed his future life. 

One Friday, the Rev. Richard Knill of Chester came to the 
minister’s house at Stambourne, in order to preach a mission 
sermon on the following Sunday. He heard the boy read, and 
laying his hands on the child’s head, said: “I have heard old 
ministers and young ones read well, but never did I hear a little 
boy read so correctly before.” Then, looking in the young face 
with a soul-winner’s eyes, he made an agreement with the lad to 
show him over the garden next day. There they had much 
pleasant talk together, and then they went into the great yew- 
tree arbour, to pray. The next morning and the next saw this 
repeated, until the old pastor’s heart was full. Calling the 
family together, he set the child on his knee, and eased his mind 
of its burthen. 

“T do not know how it is, but I feel a solemn presentiment 
that this child will preach the Gospel to thousands, and God will 
bless him to many souls. So sure am I of this, that when my 
little man preaches in Rowland Hill’s chapel, as he will do one 
day—lI should like him to promise me that he will give out 
the hymn commencing : 


*** God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.’” 


The preacher tells us how the prophet's words helped to bring 
about their own fulfilment. How he believed them, and looked 
forward to the time when he should preach the Word. He did 
so, in Rowland Hill’s chapel, which took rank as a sort of Non- 
conformist cathedral, and within fewer years than could have 
been thought possible. 

At Colchester, he was put to school for several years, and well 
grounded in Latin and mathematics. Stories of his ignorance 
are almost as common and as greedily swallowed as those cir- 
culated concerning Shakespeare. They are equally opposite to 
truth. Next he spent a year at the Agricultural College at 
Maidstone. Afterwards he went to Newmarket, as assistant 
usher at a school. Here he persisted in diligent study, denying 
himself to obtain knowledge on a light purse. Thus he acquired 
no mean attainments. 
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But it was in his father’s home, at Colchester, that the great 
“change of mind” made him fit to be a teacher of others. In 
the family, his love of prayer was known, coupled with a 
sincerity that would never deny nor hide the truth. Never was 
there need to question his word. Along with these high qualities 
were other traits of character, such as cost his parents much 
anxious thought and prayer. The depth of his feelings, his 
strong passions and indomitable will, marked him as one born 
to be pre-eminent for good or evil. Many and many a petition 
of love went up, that they might be turned to the right way. 

With a splendid candour, he has confessed to the world his 
own failings, the internal conflicts of his soul, and, most dread ex- 
perience of all, the wave of scepticism that, for a time, swallowed 
up every fragment of belief in both the worlds. From doubt to 
doubt he fell to questioning the fact of his own existence. “It 
was one hurried sailing over the tempestuous sea of freethought.” 
From such like temptation even the Son of God, we are told, was 
not exempt. It is the common trial of the noblest minds among 
earnest Christians, and it was well that the future evangelist 
should know a fellow-feeling with others in like case, and say, 
speaking of a freethinker, “I, too, have been like him.” 

It was not among his own people, his father’s congregation, or 
in the form of worship taught at his mother’s knee, that he 
found healing and rest for his troubled soul. Sermons, he 
complained, were addressed to the contented spiritual mind 
rather than to the unforgiven sinner, lost and vainly struggling 
in chains of despair. 

One day in January, 1850, when in his sixteenth year, the 
snow stopped him on the road to his place of worship. Seeking 
for another near at hand, he turned out of an obscure street 
down a court, and there stood a small primitive Methodist 
chapel. 

“Look unto Me and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth,” 
read the preacher, and then, as the stranger records: “Just 
setting his eyes upon me, as if he knew all my heart, he said: 
‘Young man, you are in trouble. You will never get out of it 
unless you look to Christ.’ And then lifting up his eyes, he 
cried out: ‘ Look, look, look——’ and so the soul was won.” 

The next step was to seek re-baptism, conforming as closely 
as possible to the example set in Jordan—not that he desired 
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to become a Baptist, but to be a Christian after the Apostolic 
fashion, “believe, and be baptized.” Now only the Baptists will 
repeat the rite, condemning infant sprinkling as no baptism at 
all. The Church of England provides a service, most touching 
in its simple grandeur, for those of riper years, who, in infancy, 
have failed to receive the ordinance. The ancient custom is 
acknowledged in the instruction to the minister, that he shall 
dip each person, or pour water upon him, “ according to his dis- 
cretion.” Cases there have been of late years, when the neophyte 
has preferred, and obtained, immersion, as the primitive form, 
which only our modern customs have suffered to fall out of use. 
The “ Anabaptists,” as they were styled on their rise, early in 
the sixteenth century, had so much warrant on their side, when 
they broke away from Martin Luther’s moderate Reformation. 
Their Continental record started ill, with the fanatical John of 
Munster and his scandalous kingdom of misrule, communism 
and violence. No doubt there were people among these sectaries 
of a very different spirit from such enemies of the human race, 
and who suffered, through similarity of name, for crimes with 
which they had nothing todo. Some of these were driven by 
persecution to the general refuge, England, where all forms of 
foreign faith—except the dominating Roman—were harboured 
in more or less safety. The transplanted Anabaptists gradually 
dropped that title to simple “ Baptists,” and conformed to the 
ways of the land, as a harmless, God-fearing people, who claimed 
John the Baptist as their great prototype. The same saint has 
been set up as the model for all ascetics, culminating in the 
“ankret,” who thought to serve God best in a living tomb— 
walled up, with a grated opening for food and air, in a cell built 
against some monastery or church, where he lay festering in 
wretchedness till released from the burthen of life. From such 
barbarous superstition the rise was great to a simple copying of 
the early Christian fashion of washing in Jordan, the holy river 
of Israel. 

Nevertheless, the common British Philistine could neither take 
kindly to the custom, nor observe it with tolerant eyes. In the 
evil days of Charles and James II. the Baptists suffered much ; 
in our own country, as men slowly began to take in the truth, 
that a man’s creed is his Maker’s concern, not his neighbour’s, 
persecution has been gradually toning its weapons down to the 
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shafts of ridicule. Against no usage have these been more 
persistently aimed than that of public, open air baptism. 

Forty-five years ago, it required no little courage in a man of 
another sect to demand and obtain the rite. Tennyson has 
immortalised the vulgar feeling of that time, in the renegade 
Baptist turned churchwarden, to serve his worldly ends, and 
inimical to his former brethren : 


‘Fur I war a Baptis wonst, an’ agedin the toithe an’ the raite, 
Till I fun that it warn’t not the gadinist wady to the narra gaite. 
An’ I can’t abeiir ’em, I can’t, fur a lot on ’em coom’d ta-year— 
I wur down wi’ the reumatis then—to my pond to wesh thessens theere— 
Sa I sticks like the ivin as long as I lives to the owd church now, 
Fur they leiived their nasty sins i’ my pond, an’ it poisoned the cow.” 


The baptisms were usually conducted out of doors; some- 
times a river was chosen near a secluded village, where the 
squire and parson looked askant upon the dabblers with 
their vested rights. Worse still, a zealous minister and congre- 
gation would sometimes conduct their newly converted down 
to the sea at a convenient spot—say Brighton, where the witch- 
like bathing-woman of archaic times held her weird sway, 


undisputed, over the beach, as sole dipper of babes and women. 
Her shocked amazement may be conceived, as she stood aghast 
at the spectacle of a lady Baptist in white drapery and bare- 
headed, led into the water and passively ducked by a minister 
in black. To her, and to the irreverent crowd of holiday 
loungers, the scene would convey no solemn sense; the cult of 
estheticism was yet unborn that should soften stolid British 
horror of such naive worship of nature’s God. 

Spurgeon was a youth not to be turned from his convictions 
by any frown of man or woman. Only parents were to be won 
over and reconciled to his forsaking the church of his own 
people. Said his mother: “Ah, Charlie, I have often prayed 
that you might be saved, but never that you should become a 
Baptist.” But father and mother wisely refrained from putting 
constraint on conscience, and the boy obtained his heart’s desire 
of baptism on the 3rd of May—his mother’s birthday—the 
month before he was sixteen. 

No Baptist minister was to be found nearer than Isleham in 
the Fen country, where the river Lark flows between Suffolk and 
Cambridgeshire. The beautiful trout-stream, as yet little dis- 
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turbed by traffic, provided the waters of baptism for no less than 
five congregations, dotted along six or seven miles of its gentle 
flow. Isleham Ferry, half a mile from the village, was a quiet 
spot, one of the charming natural pictures that take us by sur- 
prise in out-of-the way corners of our fair English land. It 
was the time when the birds’ song rose in nature’s worship of 
joy and hope; when the green leaves were budding on the 
wooded banks ; the awakening of the earth under the dancing 
feet of Spring. Here, the right depth, with safe footing, was 
easily found in the placid river-bed. The ferry-house was freely 
opened for the due arraying of minister and candidates; the one 
in gown of black waterproof, the others in baptismal robes of 
white. 

A barge moored in mid-stream served as a pulpit whence 
the preacher’s words could carry with ease to the crowds pressing 
near on the water in boats, and on either shore. 

There were three candidates, on this occasion, two women 
taking precedence, with the names of Diana and Eunice. The 
boy was called upon to conduct them to the minister through the 
water, but his heart failed him for such an attempt. Never 
having seen a baptism, he was too much afraid of making some 
mistake. A nipping air blew down the river, as his turn came 
to make the decisive plunge. Trembling timidity seized him 
beneath the.eyes of the rustic throng. But after a moment, 
this was all over; he went forward, feeling as if heaven and 
earth and hell might gaze upon him; for he was not ashamed 
to own himself a follower of the Lamb. 

The ice was broken. That evening, at prayer-meeting in the 
vestry, the enthusiastic proselyte, in his boy’s jacket and turn- 
down collar, opened his mouth in public prayer. We are told 
people wondered and wept for joy, as they listened to the lad. 
Never more was that voice silent or fearful to proclaim his 
Master’s message, till the burning lips were sealed beneath the 
palms, beside the Southern sea. 

In the course of that year he changed to a school opened by 
a friend at Cambridge, where lighter duties as teacher permitted 
him to press forward in his own studies. Here he found a 
Baptist chapel, St. Andrew’s, with a society entitled “The Lay 
Preachers’ Association,” founded by a former pastor, the famous 
Robert Hall. To this, the boy’s early repute as a speaker soon 
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gained him admittance, and in this “school of prophets ” he tried 
his wings with his vocation before his eyes. A pious practical 
joke, perpetrated at his expense, would seem to have extracted 
his “ first sermon” from the lad of sixteen. He was invited to 
accompany a friend—presumably the preacher of the evening— 
to a meeting at the neighbouring village of Taversham. As 
they walked together, Spurgeon said to his companion : 

“JT trust God will bless your labours to-night.” 

“My labours? Oh, dear! I never preached in my life. I was 
asked to walk with you, and I sincerely hope God will bless you 
in your preaching.” 

“Nay. but I never preached, and I don’t know that I could do 
anything of the sort.” 

He walked on, his “inmost soul being all of a tremble as to 
what would happen.” But when they reached the place, the 
young “Gospeller” found protest was in vain. He was unfairly 
let in for it. There was the congregation met, and no preacher 
—save himself. The boy found he was expected to preach, and 
preach he did; the text, “ Unto you therefore which believe He 
is precious.” The discourse was full of promise, we are told; 
the youth, in round jacket and broad turn-down collar, “ preached, 
prayed, and expounded the Word with much power and effect.” 

This first appearance in any pulpit led to his regular evening 
engagement, touring round thirteen village stations supplied by 
the Lay Preachers’ Association. At one of these, Waterhouse, 
he made his mark specially, and, the good people of the village 
being in lack of a pastor, formed the design of appropriating 
the young spiritual phenomenon to themselves. The small 
church of forty members desired him to become their appointed 
minister. And so he did, discarding, we may be sure, his school- 
boy’s jacket and turn-down collar for the ¢oga virilis of pastoral 
cloth and white tie. He was always decorously particular in such 
matters. He was not afraid of bringing learned illustrations 
down to the level of the simple folk. He took his honey from every 
flower ; not alone in the books of nature and mankind, wherein 
his lore was as yet so scant. The suspected leaves of secular 
science were put under contribution by that charmed tongue. 
History, geography, even the dangerous and untrusted science of 
astronomy, were nettles boldly grasped by that dauntless hand. 
The village flock took it all kindly from him; in a few months 
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of his teaching their numbers rose from forty to a hundred, and 
we are informed the Baptist cause in Waterbeach has flourished 
more or less ever since. He was looked up to as a rising star, 
and as such, invited to preach from place to place among the 
Baptist congregations. 

The day was not yet when the temples of Dissent should rise 
in new architectural beauty and elaborate adornment, such as in 
the old days would have been thought a sin. There was a time 
when the “ steeple house ” shared equally with the “ playhouse” 
in one condemnation, both to be shunned alike by the con- 
scientious Puritan as the portals of irrevocable doom. Now we 
see a change. Churches, not chapels, have arisen, with lofty 
spires, in many towns quite overcrowing the square Norman 
tower and ineffectual weather-cock of the older established 
churches. Half a century ago the unendowed communions 
were mostly housed in cottage-chapels, thatched buildings of no 
worldly pretension. In these the young preacher felt his feet 
from day to day; the warm sap of budding manhaod rushed 
through passion’s ferment into fire of zeal; the vigour and fresh- 
ness of the ardent nature flashed conviction from spirit to spirit. 
He was admired, followed, and wondered at; more than all, he 
was deeply loved. 

Not the less, because he could rebuke with gentle boldness, 
having no awe of the face of man. Do wedoubt it? Did he not, 
as an urchin of six, trot up to a godly minister, holding converse 
in the village street with companions of disrepute? Him the 
formidable babe tackled with the unanswerable question, “ What 
dost thou here, Elijah?” 

Once, on a preaching expedition, he was met by a hoary- 
headed pastor who “ despised his youth,” and muttered of ‘‘ boys 
going up and down the country preaching before their mother’s 
milk was well out of their mouths.” The lesson for the day 
provided him with an apt text for his reply. “The hoary head 
isa crown of glory, if it be found in the way of righteousness.” 
Of this the bold youth made such use as won him the pastor's 
parting greeting, as “the sauciest dog that ever barked in a 
pulpit.” 

At another village he was received by a gentleman who 
brought his equipage to conduct the guest to his mansion, but 
seeing a small, slender boy with cherubic cheeks, the family- 
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carriage man put up at his gardener John’s, and deputed the 
servant to entertain the lad. This latter accepted the situation, 
and next day was accompanied by his humble hosts to the 
house, of prayer. After hearing him, the gentleman was 
thoroughly ashamed of his mistake and eager to repair it. But 
no importunities would tempt the intractable junior to taste the 
great man’s salt, save upon the hard condition that John should 
be invited to supper too! 

Now, father and friends of judicial weight brought the youth- 
ful shepherd of souls to book, urging him to enter a regular 
college course of preparation for the ministry. That he “had 
all along an aversion to college,” we have under his own hand, 
a feeling easily to be understood. But being a good youth and 
a biddable, he deferred to authority, taking several ineffectual 
steps towards the undesired training course. His people at 
Waterbeach cried out against parting with him, and were backed 
up by the deacons at Cambridge. How the knot was cut, is best 
told in his own words: 

“ Still holding the idea of entering the Collegiate Institution, 
I thought of writing and making an immediate application ; but 
this was not to be. That afternoon, having to preach at a village 
station, I walked slowly, in a meditative frame of mind, over 
Midsummer Common to the little wooden bridge which leads to 
Chesterton, and in the midst of the common I was startled by 
what seemed to me a loud voice, but which may have been a 
singular illusion: whichever it was, the impression it made on 
my mind was most vivid. I seemed very distinctly to hear the 
words, ‘ Seekest thou great things for thyself? Seek them 
not.” . . .. I remembered my poor, but loving people, to whom 
I ministered, and the souls which had been given to my humble 
charge ; and although at that time I anticipated obscurity and 
poverty as the result of the resolve, yet I did there and then 
renounce the offer of collegiate instruction, determining to abide 
for a season, at least, with my people, and to remain preaching 
the Word as long as I had strength to doit. Had it not been 
for these words, I had not been where I am now.” 

Had it been in his fate to go to Oxford or Cambridge, high 
honours would surely have been within his grasp. But from 
such humble beginnings, accepted by him, came the call to 
London. The report of the young Cambridgeshire preacher 
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was heard among the Deacons of the Church meeting in New 
Park Street Chapel, Southwark, once the seat of a powerful and 
wealthy Baptist connection of historic note, now fallen into a 
very low estate. Spurgeon’s name was mentioned and debated, 
as a word of hope. Might not the heaven-born evangelist revive 
the decaying religious life in their midst? After much con- 
sultation and some opposition, a deacon was deputed to make 
overtures to the young Pastor of Waterbeach. By-and-bye, with 
much trepidation, Spurgeon consented to preach his first sermon 
in London, early in December, 1853. 

The surroundings were of the most depressing. An un- 
sightly chapel in a grimy neighbourhood crowded up with 
warehouses, a Sahara on Sundays. Seats for 1,200 with no more 
than 200 occupants on that memorable Lord’s Day. It was 
enough to try the nerve and pluck of any man. Spurgeon 
started from the text, “Every good gift, and every perfect gift is 
from above, and cometh down from the Father of lights, with 
Whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turning.” Stayed 
on that conviction, he boldly plunged into the gap, with the 
freedom of one who bore a message from his Master. He was 
not one to shrink from giving offence, and he did so, to several, 
but the larger congregation, that evening, showed that he had 
not spoken in vain. 

From that first Sunday dates an acquaintance very helpful, 
up to the last days of his life; Mr. Joseph Passmore took to him 
at once as a friend, being leading member of the firm by which 
all his works have been published. More than fair, they were 
generous in their dealings, differing in this from the average 
“religious” publisher, whose methods of business, from the 
author’s point of view, are often less desirable than those of the 
worldly, open trade. 

Other London visits followed, early in the New Year, and on 
the 25th January, 1854, came a pressing invitation from the 
Church at New Park Street to supply the pulpit for six months 
‘‘on probation.” To this—somewhat trying—usage, the wise 
young Daniel assented under several modifications. He wrote: 

“Tt ill becomes a youth to promise to preach to a London 
congregation so long, until he knows them, and they know him.” 
Thus pleading his own demerits, he reduced the time of engage- 
ment to three months, preferring to leave the question of a 
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farther three months strictly optional, so that the connection 
could be terminated by a fortnight’s notice on either side. On 
one point his frankness is remarkable. Much as he loved his 
people at Waterbeach, he saw that he must soon be severed 
from them by necessity, for they could not raise enough to 
maintain him-in comfort. Another might have glossed over 
the fact: his plain speaking attests the absolute honesty of the 
young man. 

Before the first three months expired, a most cordial and 
affectionate invitation was unanimously tendered to “ our 
brother, the Rev. Charles Haddon Spurgeon” to accept the 
Pastorate among them. He did so, by a letter replete with all 
the Christian graces, under protest of becoming self-mistrust, as 
a child, a youth. He was not twenty when he attained to this 
place of high trust and power for good. Four years he must 
have waited, in ordinary course, to be of age to receive priest’s 
orders, in any church where such obtain. In his case the 
exemption was happy. 

In a few weeks, there was a rush to the obscure chapel. 
Morning and evening, the once empty pews were crowded, and 
every sitting was eagerly bought up. Then the crush filled 
every space where standing room could be made. By-and-bye 
the preacher announced at his evening sermon: “ By faith the 
walls of Jericho came down, and by faith this wall at the back 
shall come down too.” Aged Deacons rebuked in vain this 
burning zeal. Very soon the obstacle fell: vestries and schools 
added their space to the chapel, and a new school-room, built 
at the side, opened sliding windows for a second congregation to 
sit and hear the preacher. 

While the builders were at work, from February till May 
1855, Exeter Hall was requisitioned, and Sunday after Sunday 
evening the doors were crowded long before the time of opening. 
The Strand was blocked up by the crowds attracted towards 
the marvellous youth. Curiosity did its work where higher 
motives failed. Gradually, the classes, who scorned him at first, 
dropped in. The West End swelled the crush; club-men and 
society-women fought for seats with costermongers and the 
mixed multitude of sight-seers. Earls and Dukes were seen 
upon Spurgeon’s platform; Lord John Russell was observed 
sitting close beside him. Vainly editors sharpened their pens 
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dipped in gall. Adepts in ridicule made him a target for their 
scorn, caricatures were showered upon him thick as snow-flakes ; 
ill-natured stories of all degrees were freely invented by the 
imaginative scoffer. All in vain! The “boy preacher” was 
proof against all the arrows of their mockery. Then they assailed 
him with more dangerous praise and flattery. All merely served 
to write up the growing fame of the new wonder. 

Grave censure was poured upon the “round-faced country 
youth” thus set up over the heads of his elder brethren in the 
ministry. Many were the sinister predictions of ecclesiastical 
jealousy ; he was but a nine days’ wonder, a juvenile prodigy ; 
the people had itching ears and he scratched them. Nay, there 
were good men sincerely offended at his doctrine, honestly 
scandalized at his constant appeals to sinners—as it were for- 
getting the righteous in his fervent love towards the meanest, 
most tainted human soul—the secret of his power. 

Not in word only, but in deed was his work that of an angel 
of mercy. In the cholera epidemic he all but laid down his life 
in ministration to the stricken and dying. Then came the touch 
of romance to add a universal human interest to the young life 
so nobly begun. Soon after he attained his twenty-first year, he 
remembered the injunction : “It is not good that man should be 
alone.” Most happily, he chose his helpmeet, Susannah— 
“Susie”—daughter of a friend in Falcon Square, E. C. The 
whisper of the approaching marriage sent a thrill through his 
devoted flock. The day was announced, January 8th, 1856. It 
was the absorbing interest of the New Year in South London. 
Two thousand applicants failed to obtain admittance, after the 
New Park Street Chapel was packed for the ceremony. 

What a husband he made can be guessed by his own doctrine, 
set forth at the wedding of a friend: 

“ Marriage is the only thing that has come down to us out of 
Paradise, and that has something of the Paradisiacal state still 
clinging to it. . . . Jesus wrought his first miracle at a 
wedding, and it was a very significant miracle, turning water 
into wine, as if to show that life, after marriage, becomes more 
full, more rich, more exhilarating than it was before. And the 
goldén Book of Revelation closes with a wedding, the marriage 
of the Lamb! Just as many a story of fiction winds up, ‘they 
were married, and lived happily ever afterwards,’ so God’s great 
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story of fact, the old, old story of Jesus and his love, winds up 
with a wedding. . . . Youcannot love your wife too much. 
I have never yet heard of a man who loved his wife too 
ardently ; I have heard of wives who have been said to be 
too attentive to their husbands, but I have not met with any 
such.” 

The vexed question of conjugal obedience was by him settled 
in this characteristic way. Addressing the bride as to her future 
lord, he said: 

“Let him be the head, and do you be the neck, and turn him 
which way you please,” a chivalrous solution of the moot point 
that must commend itself to the most advanced thinkers on the 
delicate balance of matrimony. 

A connubial Eden was formed by the young couple in their 
home, Helensburgh House, Nightingale Lane,Clapham. Exten- 
sive grounds lent a delightful seclusion for all the simple pleasures 
associated with the depth of the country; it was a retreat in 
which to take rest and refreshment from the days of battle, in 
the golden hours of youth and holy love. There is a touching 
story, how the wife of a year met her maternal trouble, without 
her husband to sustain her courage in no common trial, giving 
him up to the duty of a distant preaching engagement, at a time 
when he would fain have remained at her side. 

A year or so later, Exeter Hall was outgrown as a receptacle 
for Spurgeon’s congregations, broadened far beyond the limits of 
his surroundings. The great Music Hall of the Surrey Gardens 
was engaged for Sunday evening services, and filled on the 
first occasion by 9,000 hearers, collected from every part of 
London. 

Just as the preacher began his prayer, a cry of “Fire” rang 
through the building, from several voices at once. It was raised 
in concert, as was believed, by some enemies to the work, so as 
to bring about a catastrophe. Then came the inevitable panic 
and rush to the doors, the fall of the weaker, trampled down on 
stone steps, the death of seven victims, the maiming of many 
more. The young preacher never faltered, doing all that man 
could to avert or diminish the stampede. But it was months 
before he recovered the shock, and to his last day, the memory 
of it would unnerve him, at the slightest sign of dangerous over- 
crowding, wherever he preached. 
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The accident raised a cry of horror through the land, and by 
its ultimate effects, drew a larger concourse than ever to the 
music hall. Thus the custom of mission services in large build- 
ings was brought to the front. From this time date the meetings 
in theatres, so much encouraged by friendly managers : even the 
special services in cathedrals were spurred on by the example 
thus set. 

All the world, from the Prime Minister down, were gathered 
into the Surrey Hall; many of the classes who would not have 
set foot within a Dissenting chapel. A cynical, d/asé man of the 
world, a small sparer of reputations, could take Spurgeon seri- 
ously, and write of him with respect. In the Greville memoirs, 
a remarkable record attests the preacher’s power : 

“8th February, 1857. I have just come from hearing the 
celebrated Mr. Spurgeon preach in the music hall of the Surrey 
Gardens. He is certainly very remarkable and decidedly a fine 
character; not remarkable in person; in face resembling a 
smaller Macaulay: a very clear and powerful voice, which was 
heard throughout the hall; a manner natural, impassioned, and 
without affectation or extravagance, abounding in illustration 
and often of a very familiar kind, but without anything ridiculous 
or irreverent. He gave me an impression of his earnestness and 
sincerity : speaking without book or note, yet his discourse was 
evidently very carefully prepared. . . . . He preached for 
about three quarters of an hour, and, to judge by the use of 
the handkerchiefs, and the audible sobs, with great effect.” 

At last the time came for the building of the famous Taber- 
nacle, erected at a cost of more than £30,000, as a permanent 
home for the “prince of preachers.” In March, 1861, it was 
opened, free of debt. Many friends, members of the Church of 
England and other forms of Christianity, had brought good 
help to the work. A vast network of charitable and educa- 
tional agencies clustered round the central temple year by year. 

The “ rising star” of the early days was now a light, a power, 
a wonder in theland. Far and near, the preacher had to travel. 
In the Crystal Palace, he addressed 23,000 people. On a holiday 
visit to Holland, he was invited to preach before the Dutch Court, 
and was received in private by the Queen. At Geneva he occu- 
pied the cathedral pulpit. From America came pressing invita- 
tions to go over and lecture; much money was offered, but he 
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could not be tempted to break the home ties for so wide a 
separation. 

One of his resorts was to that favourite mission field, Brighton 
in the season. On such an occasion, I heard him for the first 
time, being led to do so through a much valued friend of my girl 
life, Mr. James Grant, at that time editor of the Morning Adver- 
tiser. He was oneof Mr. Spurgeon’s intimate circle, and, having 
become a convert to the Baptist denomination, scrupulously ob- 
served its usual restrictions, whether or not he were “ persuaded 
in his own mind” of their validity. He followed St. Paul’s 
principle to do nothing “ whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is 
offended, or is made weak.” Thus much of his inclinations were 
put out of sight, through self-denial for others’ sake. His start 
in life as a writer had been as dramatic critic to the Morning 
Chronicle, a fact imparted to me from his own lips, although it 
never appeared in any biography. His experience in that duty 
was recalled with evident satisfaction, and his appreciation of the 
high-class drama was never lost, although he debarred himself 
from witnessing it, and generously waived his editorial privileges 
on first nights and other attractive occasions, in favour of his 
deputies and friends. His enthusiasm for Shakespeare went to 
greater lengths than I have ever known equalled by any mortal. 
Stranger still, he not merely shared in my girlish adoration of 
Byron, but, if possible, outwent me in devising excuses for the 
foibles of that wayward poet. Withal, amongst his friends and 
acquaintances he was known as “the Saint,” and most truly he 
ever seemed to me to deserve that title. It was his desire that I 
should hear his friend, the wonderful preacher, and one week day, 
the opportunity came for indulging in that “ ecclesiastical dissi- 
pation.” I was taken to the chapel and placed not far from the 
attraction of the day; a short, stout figure, with no personal 
advantage except the star-like eyes of genius. A hymn was 
given out, that is read, two lines at a time, or rather “entuned 
(Chaucer) through the nose,” to be repeated in song. I felt sorry 
for the preacher, who bore the not too harmonious result with 
such sweet patience. The hymns were the only set form of words 
admitted in worship ; even the Lord’s prayer was unheard. 

Presently Mr. Spurgeon filled the pulpit, and his petition 
went up, drawing the souls of others into a clearer light than 
our common earthly day. Then he rose to his feet: the “ weak 
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bodily presence” became fraught with a passion and intensity 
that might have been Edmund Kean’s ; with a grace in every 
varying attitude that no sculptor could correct: as he spoke, he 
became illuminated, eyes, smile, motion, he rose upon you like 
an indescribable source of light. Setting his Bible on end, he 
would lean with one arm laid firm above it, or raise heavenward 
both expressive hands with a perfection of curves and an har- 
monious turn of the head that passed the most accomplished 
art. It was unlike any preacher I had ever seen or heard. He 
was master of all the secrets of speech and motion. He possessed 
to the uttermost that gift of action so rare in the English- 
speaking race, and added to it the power, still rarer, of eloquent 
repose. 

His voice, like all his talents, was held under a tight rein, or 
let go, at his absolute will. Never was a syllable dropped too 
low to penetrate to the most distant corner of space beneath him. 
It was like a clear peal of musical bells, endless in natural 
variety. Natural it was, colloquial mostly ; but rising and falling 
at need to every tone of human emotion. Once in a way would 
come a flavour of Shakespeare, as some familiar quotation flowed, 
in apt illustration, from the speaker who so absolutely fulfilled 
the poet’s ideal of the art of faultless eloquence. 

‘ “ not willing that any should perish, but that all should 
come torepentance.” Shall I ever forget his pleading with the 
lost, his earnest entreaty of the irresolute and wavering? I had 
been prepared for Calvinism stronger than the mild form vaguely 
admitted into the Thirty-nine Articles. Perhaps he gave his 
mind with a little stiffer backbone than is customary, knocking 
over conventions, when he said, with a very meaning glance of 
his palms across each other, “No, my beloved brethren, you 
cannot preach the Gospel in kid gloves.” But there was scarce 
a word—if any—that might not have been spoken in St. Paul’s 
or Westminster Abbey. “That claw of the bear of hell, Cal- 
vinism ”—so called by the mother of the Salvation Army—was 
sheathed in the tenderest compassion towards every human soul. 
Most distinctly I heard him say; that God willed all to be saved, 
that none could be lost, except by his own wilful fault. He 
never probed the blessed inconsistency with those rash assaults 
of human reason that can gain no end thereby but to drive men 
mad. 
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After the service we were introduced. We spoke little of 
the discourse we had felt so deeply. I only remember there 
was a world of self-effacement and care for others expressed in 
his simple words, and the bright look and smile that went with 
the frank clasp of his hand. 

His theology was the love of God and man. He was no 
ascetic. When called to book for smoking he rounded on his 
censor with the reply : ne “thanked God for a good cigar.” He 
was usually an abstainer for the sake of example, but did not 
refuse occasional stimulants under medical orders, nor disguise 
the fact anywhere. Of the “ Christian Sabbath ” properly called 
the Lord’s Day, he was strictly, but not fanatically observant. 
Once upon a time the Bishop of London suffered rebuke from a 
working man for driving to preach on Sunday, when he should 
have done the distance on foot. Spurgeon wrote to a friend, 
“ My horses, being under the law and not under grace, keep the 
seventh day Sabbath.” This was his very pretty excuse for the 
animals taking their share in their master’s heavy Sunday work, 
and enjoying their ease on the old Jewish day of rest, Saturday. 
He was master of the position, so that the Nonconformist Mrs. 
Grundy had no power upon him. 

Among his people, he moved like a living sunbeam, bright 
with joy and laughter, wit and fun, with a keen, healthy British 
sense of humour, the freshness and rich vitality of a boy. 
There was an irresistible fascination about him that made time 
fly with delight in his company. Never was man happier in his 
faith, more hopeful in raising others to share his happiness in 
the Divine. Nonconformity owes him a deeper debt than ever 
was the due of any man. His Pastoral College—his own 
cherished work — has given the Baptist church a race of 
teachers far above the average level of former times, men equal 
in attainments to those of any other Christian clergy. With 
this foundation, and his orphanages, he divided the lavish 
offerings of his people, on the celebrations of his “ Silver 
Wedding,” and jubilee of his birth, saying, as he accepted the 
gifts of love: “Not one farthing for me; you may give it#to 
me, but I won’t use it.” This over and above a large share’ of 
his earnings as a writer. Several competent fortunes were thus 
bestowed. He took all that came for his Master’s service, never 
accepting riches for his own pleasure. 
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Not that his way of life was parsimonious or mean. Scorning 
show, he was ever given to hospitality. He had his “house 
beautiful” at Westwood, which he providently so secured that 
neither he nor his wife could ever be obliged to leave the scene 
of many years of their happiness. It is an ideal country retreat, 
near Beulah Hill, without pretension, possessing every charm. 
Commodious and cosy to live in, with conservatories, lovely 
grounds, and an arbour for work, meals or rest. The billiard 
room, converted into a study, owes its lavish artistic adornment 
to a former owner, “a gentleman of widely different tastes from 
Mr. Spurgeon,” as we are reminded by the author of “ Life and 
Labours ” of the great Pastor. Billiards are as strictly forbidden 
to a Baptist minister as is fox-hunting to the present race of 
Anglican divines. 

Perhaps the most remarkable point in Spurgeon’s times is their 
singular happiness. There was little to lead him to “other 
worldliness” in the full rich life enjoyed so early, pursued so 
long. He tasted to the full his heart’s desire accomplished, the 
triumph of achievement, the rapture of communion with great 
concourses of men and women, held, as it were, in the hollow 
of his hand by the magnetism of love and the breath of God 
that stirred in him. He gained all things in early youth, when 
their price is immeasurably increased. Love crowned his 
opening manhood; his twin sons sprang as fountains of new 
life to swell the smooth current of happy days. Father and 
mother still lived, to joy and glory in all he did. What could 
he know of the bitter taste of sorrows, “which long for death 
and it cometh not,” how could he understand the broken-hearted, 
“which rejoice exceedingly and are glad, when they can find the 
grave?” 

But he was none of those poor Christians who fail to achieve 
the courage and resolution innate in the humblest soldier of the 
British ranks. His views on death touched the sublime point 
of trust and assurance, and boldly gave the lie to the ignorant 
notion of the thoughtless, that we are forbidden while in this 
world to desire a better. He wrote to a friend: 

“You and I should not dread this message, but may even long 
for tt,envying those who precede us into the presence of the Well- 
beloved. I have helped many pilgrims on the way, and among 
them were some Mr. Feebleminds and Mr. Fearings, and a very 
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great worry they have been to me on the road ; but, at the last 
they have played the man so well, that I have been astonished 
—they have been the most weak, sparrow-like people that you 
could meet with ; and now they take to themselves eagles’ wings 
to fly away. Brothers and sisters, if you are in Christ, do not 
be afraid to die.” 

But the day came, as to Job of old, when he had to bear 
“the chastening of the sons of God.” Trial entered into his 
life by the tenderest access. His wife, frail in health from the 
early years of their marriage, ultimately became a confirmed 
invalid, and for many a long year could take no share in his 
active labours, nor even go to hear him in the Tabernacle. She 
lay helpless, or moved about in a wheeled chair. Then came 
his own failure in health. By necessity, he spent many winters 
in the Riviera; Mentone became a second home to him, where 
a great concourse of friends and sympathisers of many minds 
resorted to him throughout his enforced exile. But separation 
from his dearest was thus frequent and long. 

Then came division in the Baptist church; the much-vexed 
questions involved in the “Down Grade,” a sort of spiritual 
switchback sweeping its promoters into a very quagmire of 
difficulties and depths, in its “facile descent ” into the unexpected 
and unknown. The strife began—like the letting out of water 
—from two sources of bitterness: on the practical side, a milder 
repetition of the old revolt of human nature againstextreme 
Puritan severity of life; in speculative theology, a bold attack 
upon the Calvinistic dogmas on which the Baptist communion 
was originally based. These two cruces of ancient debate seem 
to have an inseparable connection in “ religious ” dispute. 

The recoil against such discipline as sets the usual diversions 
of the young on the list of deadly sins is apt to lead to a rush 
into the opposite extreme. Some years ago, there was a great cry 
of scandal at the “ kissing games ” popular at Sunday school enter- 
tainments, not merely amongst innocent children, but permitted 
to men and grown-up girls. Indecorums, mot fit to be published, 
have been recently hinted at in the Sword and Trowel. Minor 
enormities, such as skirt-dancing and amateur acting, have been 
indulged in at “social gatherings ” under the wing of the chapel. 
Bible-class young men have enrolled themselves as nigger 
minstrels and given entertainments in school-rooms, Saturday 
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nights being chosen for the offence, which was, on some occasions, 
carried on into close proximity with the stroke of midnight, leav- 
ing the perpetrators unfitted for their Sabbath duties. If con- 
scientious ministers complain, or try to put a stop to such 
abuses, they are punished with pinches of poverty by stingy 
congregations, whose paid servants they are, removable at their 
employers’ pleasure. Hence a bitter cry raised by the per- 
secuted pastors, whose names are naturally withheld from their 
recalcitrant flocks. In the meantime, temperance and other 
mission agents are exclaiming against the deadly dulness of 
the lives led perforce by the poor, and entreating for help in 
providing decorous pleasures to brighten the sordid round of 
existence. 

Opinions differ very widely as to what may and may not be 
presented to the faithful, always keeping within the golden 
mean of propriety. Baptists’ chapels are frequently utilized as 
halls for entertainments, where comic recitals and lectures on 
evolution are not considered out of place. Of this Westbourne 
Park Institute is a happy example. Even the pulpit platform is 
sometimes supplied by shepherds zealous to stand forth as 
apostles of advanced scicnce, expounding the Darwinian 
philosophy for the instruction of their too unsophisticated sheep. 
Other consciences, more sensitive, will strain and swallow with 
curious effect, when encountering the gnats and camels of un- 
accustomed frivolity. It is within my knowledge that the 
worthy minister of a country village which shall be nameless, 
found time, during a solitary trip to London last season, to see 
the famous ballet at a place of popular resort—not a theatre. 
Thinking no evil, in the innocence of his heart, the good man 
enjoyed a spectacle suggestive of the life-school, or the garden 
of Eden. Naturally, he was not bound to describe it on his 
return home. But the wandering shepherd was espied in his 
escapade by the sharp eyes of a certain Primrose dame, to 
whom he had done some political disservice, and by her his 
harmless secret was betrayed to his spouse and flock. 

With a re-baptised believer of deep convictions as my adult 
companion, it has been in my fate to attend a pantomime, at 
the imperious behest of childhood. Her view was, that a 
pantomime was not a play, and might therefore be lawfully 
witnessed. Unflinching, she sat, quite insensible to the 
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abbreviation and evanishment of skirts, such as made me sigh 
for a mild solution of County Councildom, precipitated in the 
form of a couple of extra yards of gauze, gracefully disposed 
as a floating cloud about each coryphée. But my friend drew 
the line at Shakespeare, whose stage plays she would not even 
read, and laid the flattering unction to her soul that dear Mr. 
Spurgeon could never have so transgressed. At last she 
succumbed to the temptation of Mr. Henry Irving in Faust, 
which she persuaded herself was purely a religious subject. A 
similar view was adopted on the production of Gounod’s opera 
in Paris, by the Papal Nuncio, Monsignor Ségur, who actually 
saved the work from mutilation by the Censor of plays. His 
Excellency certified that it could not fail to edify, and that ali 
who went to see Faust might be given credit by their spiritual 
directors for having gone to church! 

But deeper far than any questions of “worldly amusements,” 
the breach has been cleft down through the very foundations of 
belief. “New theology” and “higher criticism,” the watch- 
words on one side of the gulf, on the other, “the faith once for 
all delivered to the saints.” On such “doubtful disputations”’ 
did the Baptist Union take opposite ground to the leading 
light of their church. More the pity, and still more, that the 
outside world was often disposed to hold him accountable for 
what he could by no means prevent. In the “free churches,” 
pure democracy is the égime ; each separate congregation is a 
law unto itself. The deplorable result of the difference was, 
Spurgeon’s secession from the body entitling itself the Union, 
and the passing by it of a vote of censure upon his views, s¢z/ 
unvescinded. 

The trouble is as old as our finite senses and understanding. 
The attempt of a fish to swallow the sea would be a small 
miscalculation compared with the assumption of man to search 
the secret things of Him before whose face Time is not, and 
eternity—yesterday, to-day, and for ever—lies as the open page 
of a book. Our little life, Pindar’s “dream of a shadow,” 
stands here upon the fleeting vantage ground of our globe, itself 
a speck of dust among the millions of millions of vaster worlds, 
the golden powder of the floors of heaven. For a moment or 
two, we wander and question, attempt, and fail to grasp the 
sense of the greater unseen, the eternal reality. Science gives 
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us some faint sidelights, and with these we peer into the im- 
measurable depths where human intellect pales before the 
impenetrable confusion. 

Revelation and science are but the varying focuses of one 
truth, only our ignorance and weakness have set them one 
against the other. It may be that a certain reticence is imposed 
—for the sake of the faint-hearted—on the authoritative utter- 
ances of churches and their ministers. They may shrink from 
roughly pulling up our prejudices, when their roots have become 
twisted with the foundations of faith. Better leave such newly- 
discovered aspects of truth to be gradually assimilated with the 
old as time mellows our knowledge and transmits it as the 
inheritance of the future race. Surely, the double revelation 
sent to us by the Father of lights must be such as our love and 
obedience should not find it hard to reconcile. 

It is to be remembered Spurgeon stood his ground on the old 
traditions. To his opponents, it was free to join any other con- 
fession more consonant with their views. Doubts and difficulties 
may come unbidden, but the preaching of them cannot lead to 
good. Far better go out boldly, at the bidding of conscience. 
This was Spurgeon’s declared principle: he thought little of any 
man who did not belong to the denomination he believed to be 
the best. 

He deliberately wrote that he did not regret his action, 
“even though an almost fatal illness might be reckoned as part 
of the price.” His own life, said his friends later, was “part of 
the price” paid in his contention for the faith. It is certain 
that the breaking up, while still in the strength of his years, 
came upon him like the sudden stroke that prostrates a man 
outworn with overwork and sorrow. On the last Sunday even- 
ing in April, 1891, came the first failure of power, thus feelingly 
confided to his congregation on the following Sunday, May 3rd: 

“T came here feeling quite fit to preach, when an overpower- 
ing nervousness oppressed me, and I lost all self-control, and left 
the pulpit in anguish.” 

No one suspected it at the time that only once more they 
should hear his voice in the great congregation. That was on 
June 7th, when in a brief interval between the attacks of 
disease, he preached in the Tabernacle, which he was never 
more to enter alive. 
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For three months, he “suffered beyond measure, and was 
often between the jaws of death.” A universal outburst of 
prayer for his recovery went up from end to end of the land; a 
common petition from every class and creed, only to be 
paralleled by the national supplications during the peril of the 
Prince of Wales, twenty years before. Prayer was offered for 
him in St. Paul’s Cathedral, in Westminster Abbey, in the 
Jewish Synagogue; doubtless, too, in the Royal Palace where 
our Sovereign’s heart beats in unison with every human sorrow ; 
surely, from the lips of the orphan, and widow, and anxious 
wife, trembling under the shadow of coming desolation, asking 
earnestly that this life too might be prolonged for the sake of 
her who loved him. 

He was restored, to all appearance, and started for Mentone 
in late October, 1891. For the first time, the wife went with 
him. 

“The Lord so tenderly granted to us both three months of 
perfect earthly happiness, here in Mentone, before He took him 
to the far better of His own glory and immediate presence. 
For fifteen years my beloved had longed to bring me here; 
but it had never before been possible. Now, we were both 
strengthened for the long journey ; and the desire of his heart 
was fully given him. I can never describe the pride and joy 
with which he introduced me to his favourite haunts, and the 
eagerness with which he showed me each lovely glimpse of 
mountain, sea, and landscape. He was hungry for my loving 
appreciation, and I satisfied him to the full, We took long 
daily drives, and every place we visited was a triumphal entry 
for him. His enjoyment was intense, his delight exuberant. 
He looked in perfect health, and rejoiced in the brightest of 
spirits. . . . Notacare burdened him, nota grief weighed 
upon his heart, not a desire remained unfulfilled, not a wish 
unsatisfied ; he was permitted to enjoy an earthly Eden before 
his translation to the Paradise above. Blessed be the Lord for 
such sweet assuagements of wounds that can never be quite 
healed on earth! Up to the last ten days of his sweet life, 
health appeared to be returning, though slowly; our hopes 
were strong for his full recovery, and he himself believed that 


he should live to declare again the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.” 
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This was their second honeymoon. Happy they that could 
feel their joy in each other was but begun in their house of 
Time, to be tasted to the full in their Father’s mansions of 
eternity. 

Terribly sudden fell the stroke that took him away from wife 
and friends and kindred, the devoted few who tended so 
lovingly these last hours. It was the fatal New Year that made 
so many homes desolate, when in the Royal house of England 
there was wailing and weeping for the first-born. On Sunday 
night, the last of that cruel January, before the approach of 
midnight, the soul of Charles Haddon Spurgeon went out to 
meet its God. 

No pains of death, no agony of parting from his beloved for 
him. In merciful unconsciousness he passed to the sleep of the 
blessed, for whom Death and its terrors are not. Stunned and 
speechless, the little company of his friends knelt by the silent 
bed, with lips that strove in vain to shape the words of prayer. 
Then a voice rose up and gave thanks to God, Who for six- 
and-thirty years had given her such a husband—“and they 
wept at her saying, whose sorrow had been past the relief of 
tears.” 

But she could not follow with the beloved body, carried 
over sea to its rest, with the august funeral rites of a people's 
woe. Wreaths and mourning tributes came from the highest 
and humblest in the land; but she, who had lost all on earth, 
sent palm branches to adorn the triumph of her husband; the 
symbols of eternal hope, and of their last days of great hap- 
piness beside the Southern sea, beneath the palm and olive, in 
the shadow of the mountains—all reminding them of Im- 
manuel’s land. Upon her memorial-card, she wrote: “Unto 
Christ, which is far better. I will follow thee, my husband. 
Undying love from the wife of thy youth.” 

The words of Hiawatha’s bride, coupled with the hope that 
overcomes the fear and horror of death. 

The golden voice was hushed that could stir the best that was 
in the heart of man, and awake some good out of the worst and 
basest human soul. He has said that he would preach in 
Paradise. In that state of new being, of which we know so 
little, it may be that the law of continuity will prevail, as we see 
it here, in all the works of God. It may be that the talents put 
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to such glorious use may be retained, enhanced by the light and 
countenance of his Lord. 


‘* And doubtless, unto thee is given 
A life that bears immortal fruit 
In such great offices as suit 
The full-grown energies of heaven.” 


The one who loved and knew him best has truly told us: “ All 
that was generous and Christ-like seemed gathered together in 
his character, and lived out in his life. As the years mellowed 
his beautiful nature, he grew more and more conformed to that 
image of boundless pity and inexhaustible love.” To the most 
abject and degraded, he was the true friend that stuck closer 
than a brother. Social reformers found in him a willing hearer, 
a wise counseller, one who could feel tenderly with the poor, 
while faithful to the Imperial interest of the commonweal. 
Nothing could ever tempt him to debase the dignity of his 
calling by any paltering with political corruption or disloyalty to 
the State. He lived and moved as the servant of all, a Prince 


of God; great in honour and power among men, crowned by 
nature and grace. 





Up The Dangtsze. 
By LISE BOEHM. 


HE was very mad ; there wasn’t a doubt about that. His father 
had been mad before him, with that particular form of madness 
known as drinking. The father had been found dead, it was 
whispered by his own hand. Every one in the port to which 
Owen Smith was appointed, had heard his whole family history ; 
knew of the mother and sisters he was helping to support 
at home ; knew of his own total abstinence—and waited with a 
pitying kindliness to see whether the young man would escape 
the family curse. 

It was a very small unget-at-able port, right up the Yangtsze, 
with a steamer every month in summer, and every three months 
in winter. A port for wearing out one’s old clothes, though not 
a port for saving money in. Food was dear, and wages were 
high. For your money, too, you got very indifferent food, and 
servants who were absolutely ruffians. Nota pleasant port, for 
instance, for a lady to be in. Indeed, it was looked upon as a 
sure sign that you were high in favour, and next on the list for 
a splendid appointment elsewhere, when the Inspector-General of 
Imperial Chinese Maritime Customs (more usually spoken of as 
the “I. G.”) sent you to Ting-tang. No European, save per- 
haps a Catholic priest, could endure the enervating climate, or 
put up with his neighbours for more than say eighteen months. 
at a time. 

And Owen Smith had now been there seventeen months, two 
summers and one winter. All the men who had made up the 
community when he arrived had long since been transferred, 
even including an almost forgotten Consular Assistant-in-charge,. 
whose application for sick leave had got somehow into the 
Minister's pigeon-holes. There was a new Acting Consul at 
Ting-tang now. Except the French Fathers, with whom Owen 
Smith had no sympathy, the “ 4th Assistant A” was the oldest 
resident in the place. 

And then, as he could not go to meet his fate, his fate came to 
him, and in one magic morning decided the rest of his career. 
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It was a stifling, sticky, sweltering September morning, after 
a still more stifling night. The sun glared behind angry clouds, 
distant thunder was rolling amongst the hills, and zigzags of 
forked lightning were dancing all through the murky air. An 
atmosphere that weighed on your nerves, and that sent shoots 
of neuralgia through the toughest hides into the most unsensitive 
systems. It was abominabie indoors, and perhaps not a whit 
more endurable out of doors. Still, it was a day when to keep still 
was maddening, and so Owen Smith turned out at half-past five, 
and went for a tramp along the river bank. 

His thoughts were not of the most cheerful either. The 
monthly steamer had just come in and gone, leaving behind a 
sad enough home-letter for Owen. One of his sisters was 
growing “queer”—the old family taint perchance—and the 
doctor called for change of air and scene. Could Owen see his 
way to providing the wherewithal ? Thus wrote his mother, in- 
serting the request quite casually amidst a description of some 
new furniture she had bought, “such a bargain,” for the drawing- 
room. Owen’s mother was one of the feeble folk, who sat 
down and waited to be helped, one of those who with the least 
right are the most extravagant. Selfish perhaps she was not, 
simply foolish ; but it was a folly that cost her children dear. 

And Owen could not see his way. He had come out this 
morning, as he had every morning since that hopelessly rambling 
letter came, to try to think out a way. No, Jessie was doomed, 
and all he could do was to resolve the cowardly resolve, that he 
would not look upon her misery. He would never go home. 

There was nothing indeed to go home for, and his passage 
money would be saved. That was, supposing he lived out his 
first seven years of service. How many more months could 
he put in at Ting-tang, with only this everlasting river to walk 
by, with those narrowing cliffs and sombre distant hills to 
weigh down his spirit, cooped up as he was in a little gully with 
men out of whom every spark of courage had been drowned by 
quinine and whisky ? 

How long indeed? Even as he got on to the towing path 
that sloped gradually up towards the cliffs, the last moments of 
his life of monotony were running with a final hurry out of the 
sandglass. 

A junk was coming slowly up, trying to make the corner 

18 
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just abreast of Owen. The trackers were on ahead, half-way up 
the cliff, and the steersmen were keeping her out in midstream, 
away from the swirl and eddy round the treacherous rocks in- 
shore. There was a little knot of Chinamen round the great 
helm, and by the regular responsive chant of the junkmen, it 
was clear that trackers and vessel were working in harmony. 
But through and over the boatmen’s song came other sounds 
which did not seem so harmonious. 

It was a big passenger junk, evidently thronged with natives. 
Perchance there might be a petty mandarin or two on board ; 
there were at any rate a goodly number of “braves.” Their 
scarlet coats shone bright in the lightning flashes, and then 
almost disappeared from view in the sullen darkness that suc- 
ceeded the glare. Owen Smith could hear the voices distinctly, so 
distinctly in the silent heavy air that it startled him as though 
he had been dreaming, as though he was awaking from some 
horrible nightmare, when he clearly distinguished, through the 
laughter and foul-mouthed words which floated over the water 
to him, a shrill female cry, the cry not of a Chinese woman, but 
- of one of his own country. 

“Help! help! Oh God, oh God !” 

And then a splash, right down into the water, a moment’s 
intense awful silence, followed by a loud derisive shout of 
laughter from the soldiery on board the junk. 

The clouds were torn asunder at that instant by the most lurid 
flash of all. The thunder rumbled right overhead, the lightning 
struck the foremost mast of the junk and split it in half. The 
trackers threw themselves on their faces, the laughter of the 
braves died away in a roar of terror. And, some twenty yards 
from the bank where he stood, Owen saw an English girl, 
struggling to hold on toa rock in the stream—the girl whose 
cry he had heard from the junk. 

She saw him too, and cried out once more, the agonising cry 
of one from whom strength to hold on, and life with the strength, 
is slipping away. And then, just as Owen Smith had plunged 
into the stream, probably to lose his own life without saving 
hers, the current dragged her away from the rock and flung her 
with a scornful whirl right within his reach, face downwards, a 
helpless mass of humanity. 

He got her on shore somehow or other, at the cost of bleeding 
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hands and a sprained ankle. Trifling hurts, due to the 
maliciousness of the water, which tripped him over and again in 
his short wade to the bank. It was only when he had laid his 
burden on the clayey ground, and wiped anxiously away the 
great stains of blood that marked her clothes, that he found the 
blood was not hers, but his own. She was unconscious but, so 
far as he could judge, perfectly unhurt. 

Owen Smith touched her gently all over the head. No bruise 
or wound of any kind. But as he bent still more closely over 
her, with the vague consciousness that the correct thing to be 
done in bringing a woman round was to loosen her collar, he 
perceived for the first time that she was dressed in Chinese 
dress. 

In dress too of the coarsest coolie cloth, above which the pale 
English face and reddy golden hair looked lamentably out of 
place. He had rescued—from what indignities at the hand of a 
brutal half-savage soldiery he could only too well guess—a 
China Inland Missionary. In all probability she was one of 
a newly-arrived band of enthusiasts, reported to be passing 
up the Yangtsze for a life’s disillusioning in Szechuan and 
Yiinnan. 

Now Owen Smith, in common with others of his class, had a 
wholesome horror of the genus missionary, and a dread amount- 
ing to positive detestation of the variety known as the China 
Inland Mission. Ting-tang was entirely out of the beaten track 
of mission work, and the district around had never served for 
more than a camping-ground for very young and inexperienced 
arrivals, The natives around the port were anti-foreign, and 
had at various times resented unpleasantly experiments made 
for their conversion to Western ways and religions. And, as the 
oldest resident in the port, Owen Smith was decidedly of opinion 
that the way to lead a quiet life and avoid riots was to keep the 
missionaries at a respectful distance. 

And here was a missionary at his very feet! Poor unfortunate 
girl, undoubtedly she had been induced to risk a passage up the 
river in a junk. Most probably she had been totally ignorant of 
the peril she thereby ran of insult, crime, even of her life. Alone 
had she been sent ?—or had she friends on board, perchance in 
the same plight as herself and so unable to help her? Anything 
might be expected to happen to-.a female missionary, Owen 

18* 
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Smith was bitterly reflecting, when the rescued fair one slowly 
turned her face towards him and opened her eyes. 

Then he forgot and forgave her everything. 

A pair of the softest, most scared-looking brown eyes looked 
at him from out a round baby face. The reddy gold hair, the 
Chinese bandoline all washed out of it, was trying to curl itself 
into the most bewitching little curls. The coarse blue linen coat, 
the clumsy trousers, the cloth stockings and native shoes—were 
these the same garments Owen had been wont to rail against? 
They were just right on her, most fit—to his eyes at that instant 
at any rate—just as her face seemed to him the fairest he had 
beheld since he had left his own home years, years ago. Their 
very unsuitableness suited her, for they set her apart from every 
woman he had ever admired. 

So, instead of saying anything he ought to have said, instead 
of leaving her to find her way to—anywhere she chose—instead 
even of offering to conduct her to the little foreign settlement, 
Owen Smith simply sat and stared at her. How long he would 
have gone on devouring her face with his-eyes is doubtful, but 
providentially for the girl herself, who was dripping wet and in 
imminent danger of chill and fever, a great raindrop fell splash 
on her face. The thunderstorm was passing away in a drenching 
downpour, and the rain on the stranger’s head brought Owen 
back into this every-day world. 

“Come with me,” he said in a voice that sounded wonderfully 
rusty to his own ears (Ting-tang was not a place where people 
cultivated the gentler arts of society). “ You will get fever if you 
stop here. The junk has gone on without you.” 

He got up from the ground awkwardly enough, for his ankle 
was hurti»g him a good deal, and he gave her his hand in a shy, 
clumsy manner. The stranger hesitated a moment, and looked 
half-distrustfully at his old canvas shoes and muddy, dripping coat. 

“Where are you going?” she asked. 

The vice somehow matched the face, though it was not the 
voice of a refined, scarcely of an educated woman. There was 
that fatal t vang about it that stamps indelibly those in certain 
stations | life born within hearing of Bow Bells. But it was all 
music t' | )w n’s ears, just as her distrust of her own countryman 
seemed iral in a girl who up to an hour ago had been a 
passeng a Chinese junk. 
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“You can trust me,” he said earnestly. “You are really too 
wet to stay here.” 

Then she gave him her hand, and some ten minutes later the 
two or three foreigners who were awake in Ting-tang were 
mystified by seeing this extraordinarily ill-assorted couple, their 
wet clothes clinging round them, beat their way through the 
drenching rain to the Customs Junior quarters. 

Half-an-hour after, the Assistant who acted as Her Majesty’s 
representative in Ting-tang was taking his morning coffee in his 
verandah prior to his bath, when a very determined knock came 
at his bedroom door. And close after the knock came Owen 
Smith himself, walking straight through the bedroom as though 
the whole place belonged to him. 

“Hullo, Smith, what do you want here at this hour of the 
day ?” snarled the Acting Consul. He was very short, and very 
full of his own importance, and he had a great dislike of Owen 
Smith’s long legs and wandering eyes. Besides, he hated being 
treated unceremoniously, and if a visit before a man has had his 
bath from a visitor who walks slap into your bedroom isn’t 
unceremonious—why, then the English language requires to be 
reconstructed. 

“T want to know what I’m to do,” was Owen Smith’s lucid 
reply. 

“Do? why go home and 

But here Her Majesty’s representative stopped short, while he 
gazed upon Owen Smith with amazement. 

Streams of water were running down on to the floor, pools of 
muddy water were forming round the cane chair he had flung 
himself into. And Owen’s face was ghastly white, and his teeth 
chattering. 

“Mercy, man, what is wrong ?” 

“Qh, nothing,” Owen answered, with a sickly smile. “I’ve 
sprained my ankle, and feel a little queer. Maskee, maskee,” he 
continued, as the Acting Consul opened his lips to shout for his 
“boy.” “I don’t want anything. I want to know what I’m to do 
with an English girl I’ve pulled out of the river.” 

“ Are you cracked ?” died on the Consul’s lips. Consternation 
filled his mind. Here was Owen Smith going clean mad, and 
the Commissioner of Customs had gone down to Hankow sick 
by the last steamer, and there was absolutely no one in Ting- 
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tang to help him to secure this maniac but the constable, who 
was generally tipsy from morning till evening, and a couple of 
tide-waiters not much better. A cheerful look-out for the next 
three weeks! 

“She’s a China Inland Missionary,” Owen Smith explained. 
“She jumped overboard from a junk this morning. I pulled 
her out, and—she’s at my house now. What am I to do with 
her ?” 

The Consul gave a prolonged whistle. 

“Do? Why, send her to the right-about as chop-chop as you 
can! Put her in a chair and ship her to Kamtschatka. You 
don’t need to consult me about such a trifle. Don’t ask me: I 
don’t want to have any distressed foreigners on my hands! I 
haven’t heard anything officially yet.” 

And the Consul laughed nervously, watching Owen’s counte- 
nance out of the corner of his eyes, ready to dodge under his 
arms and through the door if he gave any sign of wishing to 
come to close quarters. 

“No, I don’t think I’ll send her off,’ Owen said deliberately. 
* “She’s too young and too pretty to be handed over again to 
people who have used her so badly.” 

“What do you propose to do with her then?” enquired the 
Consul sarcastically. “This place wasn’t intended to be her 
destination, was it? And what will the Commissioner say to 
your turning your house into an hotel for stray missionary ladies?” 

Owen Smith did not smile at the Consul’s sarcasm; he did 
not even listen to it. He was thinking out a plan—a plan 
which had been hazy in his mind ever since he saw the 
missionary’s face lying on the bank; and this plan did not in- 
clude getting rid of his visitor. 

“Tll give her up my house, and come and stay with you, 
Williams, till the steamer comes back,” he said calmly. “My 
boy will find her an amah to keep her company, and you'll put 
me up in some corner, won’t you? I'd do the same for you,” he 
added nervously, for the Consul’s face, now he looked at it, 
seemed anything but gratified. 

“TI don’t see why you need turn out,” the Consul grumbled. 
“ She would anyhow be better off in your house than with those 
junk people. And yet she must have gone with them of her 
own free will!” 
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Owen Smith got up, pushed his chair away, and walked to- 
wards the door. 

“ Good-bye,” he said; “I’ll manage my own affairs myself.” 

“T wish to goodness you had found that out before you came 
and bothered me!” muttered young Williams peevishly as soon 
as Owen was out of hearing. “ Upsetting a fellow for the 
whole day! A likely enough story too! Boy, what for you no 
have talkey Mr. Smith—‘ Master no can see?’ I no wanchey any 
man morning come topside! Just now you go see Mr. Smith’s 
house, suppose any man have got. Then come talkey my.” 

And Alan Williams got into his bath, and tried to forget all 
about Owen Smith’s affairs. 

Still, when a minute later the “boy” through the keyhole 
shouted a confirmation of Owen’s story, the Consul began to 
realise that it might be very awkward if anything did happen to 
this missionary girl. Missionaries are the détes noives of officials 
in China. Rightly or wrongly, they are regarded as the cause and 
source of all riots and ill-feeling with the natives. Supposing 
Owen Smith did take his advice, and dd send her off in a chair 
to the nearest missionary station some ‘thirty miles off? And 
supposing she were mobbed on the way? Very nasty it might 
be, and the nastiness would mostly light on his shoulders. By 
the time Alan Williams had got out of his bath he had come to 
the conclusion that Owen Smith ought to keep the missionary 
till next steamer, and that he himself, Alan Williams, had better 
go and interview her that very morning. 

Considering that she was “only a China Inland,” and pro- 
bably old and ugly into the bargain (who could believe what a 
maniac like Owen Smith said ?—he didn’t know a woman froma 
pikestaff), it is certainly remarkable that Alan Williams not only 
shaved himself carefully and soaked his handkerchief with scent, 
but that he even extracted two grey hairs from his moustache 
before paying his official call on the rescued lady. 

All the venetians were shut in Owen Smith’s house, and not 
a sign of life was to be seen about the place. There was no bell 
of course (bells were unknown in Ting-tang), so the Consul, after 
vainly rapping several times at the door with his stick, opened 
it and walked into the house. . 

The sitting-room door stood wide open, and the occupant 
thereof ought most decidedly to have heard his knock. But she 
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did not. There she lay on an ancient long-chair, fast asleep, so 
soundly asleep that though Alan Williams coughed and cleared 
his throat as loudly as he could, she never stirred. 

Then, as Owen Smith had done by the river, the Consul 
walked up to her and took a good stare at her. 

By Jove! she was pretty though! Such a lovely complexion, 
such fine eyelashes andeyebrows! Alan Williams “fancied him- 
self” on women. Her hands were, alas! somewhat coarse and 
red, and her feet looked clumsy. A pretty shop-girl she must 
have been, perhaps even a farmer’s daughter. At any rate, not 
bad, where there was nobody better to compare her with. 

“What are you staring at Miss Miller like that for?” enquired 
an angry voice behind him. 

Owen Smith was so indignant that he forgot to speak in a 
whisper. Miss Miller awoke at once, and started up with a 
dazed expression, which changed into one of positive alarm when 
she became conscious of Alan Williams’ presence. 

“Excuse me,” that worthy said blandly. “I am the Acting- 
Consul here, and came to offer you the protection of my house, 
should you care to accept it.” 

He hadn’t come with any such intention, and Owen Smith 
swelled with rage as he heard the offer. 

“Thank you. I am very well here,” Miss Miller answered 
nervously. “Mr. Smith had arranged for me——” 

She broke off, and looked anxiously at Owen. 

“Certainly, Miss Miller,” he said eagerly. “ This house is yours 
as long as you choose to live in it.” 

“Very good then,” Alan Williams answered as indifferently as 
he could. “ Now, what can I do to help you, Miss Miller ?” 

“ There’s nothing to be done,” Owen Smith interrupted rudely 
enough. “You told me, Williams, you wished to have nothing to 
do-——well, now you can. I'll manage all right without you!” 

It was an exceedingly embarrassing situation Alan Williams 
found himself in, but he was not a man to be easily sent to the 
right-about, As Consul he was undoubtedly the legal guardian 
of this distressed foreigner, who, if she only kept her mouth shut 
and so concealed that abominable twang, was certainly quite 
“ presentable.” Alan Williams was not going to give up his rights 
to a 4th Assistant A in the Customs, and a maniac to boot. 

“Do you wish me to take any steps with the Chinese autho- 
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rities about your passage up river?” he asked, totally ignoring 
Owen Smith and his words. 

The girl shuddered, but made no reply. 

“Come out of this, will you, Williams?” Owen Smith thun- 
dered. “Leave my guest alone, or ¥ 

“Good-morning, Miss Miller,” Alan Williams said, rising with 
all the dignity he could command. “I will come and see you 
when Mr. Smith is engaged elsewhere !” 

And he bowed himself out. 

* * * * * * * 

But of course he went to call on her again that very same 
evening, when his “boy” had reported that Owen Smith had 
gone off on his usual evening tramp, and when Alan Williams 
himself had nothing better to do. 

Owen Smith had cleared out into the quarters of the Customs 
Outdoor Staff, much to the disgust of the inhabitants thereof. 
His own house was strictly given up to Miss Miller—so strictly 
that he had not ventured to show his face there again since the 
morning. 

And Miss Miller was tired of her own society, and was 
pleasantly flattered by the great honour Alan Williams was pay- 
ing her. Probably, he mused to himself, she had never before 
spoken to such an exalted personage as a Government official 
of his standing. She was quite grateful for his noticing her. In- 
deed, by the time he had taken his leave Alan Williams had 
come to the conclusion that she was “quite a superior young 
person.” 

He knew all about her by the end of three days, what little 
there was to know. She had been just a pupil teacher in a 
Board school, a simple blacksmith’s daughter, when she had felt 
the “call,” and had come. Come for what? That she wasn’t 
so clear about. Her great friend, who was ina London shop, 
had written to tell her she was going out as a missionary, and 
had asked her to join the band. And her friend had been in the 
junk also; they were six girls travelling alone, but none of the 
others had had the courage to jump overboard. 

Alan Williams made notes of all this in an official way, on 
Government paper, with the correct margins. And he signed 
his name carefully at the bottom of each sheet. 

“ She’s a remarkably pretty girl, and clever too,” he remarked 
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to Owen Smith, whom he met on his way home about a week 
after Miss Miller’s arrival. 

“How do you know?” Owen asked, eyeing Alan Williams 
distrustfully. 

“Know? By finding out, of course,’ the Acting Consul 
answered, carelessly flicking at a shrub with his stick. “Don’t 
you ever go to see her?” he asked. 

“No, of course not,” came slowly from Owen’s lips. 

“Then the more fool you, my boy. She’s uncommonly good 
company, I find!” 

He nodded a “ta-ta,” and went off, leaving Owen standing 
wondering in the middle of the road. 

The truth was, Alan Williams was getting a little alarmed 
at being Miss Miller’s only visitor. To begin with, there was 
always the danger, with a missionary, of unpleasant questions 
being raised concerning religion. Then, he really did not think 
it was wise to let her see too much of himself. It was all very 
flattering to be looked upon as a Joss, but it was difficult to act 
continually up to the Joss level. And, over and above all, Alan 
Williams was particularly, even nervously, anxious not to allow 
himself to fall in love with her. 

Of course, poor thing, she couldn’t help falling in love with 
him ; that was to be expected. But that a Williams, and such 
a Williams, could ever so far forget himself as to fall in love 
with a blacksmith’s daughter (and love in his position must be 
honourable)—he felt his five feet three inches expand to six feet 
with horror at the mere thought. 

So he heroically stayed away from the fascinating Miss 
Miller for two whole days, to give Owen Smith an innings. 

Still, so perverse is the mind of man, that he actually repented 
of his own prudence. Not that Owen Smith had evidently 
made any way with the young lady, for she blushed in quite 
the orthodox fashion when Mr. Williams came in on the third 
day, and Owen himself, who was in the room, sat scowling and 
biting his nails in a manner perfectly satisfactory. No, what 
gave Alan Williams an actual qualm, an unpleasant catch in 
the breath which had nothing to do with his liver, was the 
change he noted in Miss Miller herself. 

She had had fever, she explained, and was feeling a trifle 
weak. She would pick up nicely now; in fact she was quite 
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well again. Well again she might feel ; she certainly did not 
look;so, and there was a troublesome little nervous cough that 
came back constantly which was exceedingly uncomfortable to 
hear. 

Alan|Williams sat up that night, in spite of the mosquitoes, 
till one o'clock, making up his mind as tohis future conduct 
withiiregard to Miss Miller. At one o'clock he got into bed, 
quite and finally decided. 

He would not marryher. For, though she was charming, yes, 
hejowned it, fascinating, in Ting-tang, yet he could never face 
Shanghai with her as his wife. No, not even in a Hall and 
Holtz’s_ tailor-made dress, the most expensive Shanghai could 
turn out. For what after all was dress, what was a pretty face, 
what was even a sweet disposition, when combined with a 
Cockney accent ? 


But he was dog-in-the-manger enough not to wish to see her 
married to anyone else. 

His mind being now fully made up, there was of course no 
harm in enjoying her society as long as she was in the place. 

So he paid her a visit every evening, and allowed her to wait 
on him, to serve him with tea, reach him fans, protect him from 
draughts, and generally worship him. While Owen Smith, who 
was providing the tea and the fans, not to speak of being 
owner of the draughts, had to sit by and play-second fiddle. 
Nor did Alan Williams object to him as audience in the slightest. 
Owen Smith was simply beneath his notice. 

But all the time this lasted, two solid weeks, Miss Miller kept 
on coughing, and kept on getting thinner, and kept on getting 
fever. The fever made her look still prettier, to be sure, and she 
had now, with the amah’s help, managed to put together a 
European dress. It was only made of coarse blue cotton, but 
she felt more at home in it ; and there was no use Owen Smith’s 
urging her to let him buy her some Chinese silk. Her debt to 
him was heavy enough already, she told him, in the whole- 
hearted, frankly friendly tone her voice always took in speaking 
to Owen. 

How Owen Smith admired her, even in that coarse linen 
dress! He would sit for hours at his desk in the Custom 
House, with his face resting on his folded arms, dreaming of her: 
He could shut his eyes and call up her face at will. And when 
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he paid her his evening call, it mattered not the least to him 
that Alan Williams was there, talking, and being answered in 
that nervously husky voice Miss Miller could not control in the 
Consul’s presence. Owen Smith could just sit in his own corner 
and gaze at her. 

Still this state of affairs could not go on for ever. There was 
indeed a very definite period set to it: the return of the 
steamer. That was a week off now, as Alan Williams casually 
remarked one evening to Miss Miller. 

“Have you made your plans?” he asked, and the sudden 
rush of colour all over Miss Miller’s face so startled Owen 
Smith that he actually began to listen to the conversation. 

“No,” she said with an effort. “But I suppose I shall go 
back to Shanghai and make a fresh start.” 

She was actually smiling now, though there was an uncon- 
trollable quiver about her underlip. She seemed to Owen’s 
eyes to be looking entreatingly at Alan, but that hardened 
sinner only twirled his moustache, and said with a yawn : 

“That’s a pity. We shall miss you up here, shan’t we, 
Smith?” 

It was no use appealing to Owen. He had gone clean 
through the window directly the Acting Consul had begun to 
speak. He could not bear to look upon Miss Miller’s face. 

But he lay in wait for Alan and stopped him short on his 
way home that evening. 

“T want to know,” he began abruptly, looking the other way, 
“do you mean to marry Miss Miller or not ?” 

He was bursting with indignation. Great drops of perspi- 
ration were running down his face from excitement. Alan 
Williams, on the other hand, was as cool as a cucumber, and 
looked as dainty as though he had just stepped out of a band- 
box. 

“What business is that of yours?” he enquired. No need to 
waste civility on such a man as Owen Smith. 

“You don't, then ?” 

There was a catch in Owen’s breath that ought to have 
appealed to Alan’s better feelings. But it didn’t. Consider, 
he looked upon the man as half-cracked. What business has 
a man who is half-cracked to put an Acting Consul through his 
catechism ? 
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“Go home, Smith,” he said patronisingly. “I find that I 
have quite enough to do to look after my own business, and 
you ought nct to have less to look after than I have!” 


* * * * * * * 


They stood together on the deck of the steamer, Alan 
Williams and Miss Miller. The steamer had arrived at Ting- 
tang, and had brought Alan’s long-hoped-for transfer. He was 
to proceed to Shanghai at once, to take up an important place 
in the Consulate-General there. How he blessed his stars he 
had not been so foolish as to propose to Miss Miller! Fancy 
having such a girl as that tied to him for life, or at any rate for 
a Shanghai life! It was bad enough having her go down to 
Shanghai on the same steamer with himself. “ From Ting-tang, 
Mr. Williams and Miss Miller.” So it would stand in the 
passenger list, and all his friends would question him about his 
fellow-traveller. He almost wished he had not seen so much 
of her lately. Perhaps then she might have married Owen 
Smith, and stayed behind in Ting-tang. Whereas now—— 

And the string of possibilities kept unrolling and unrolling, as 
the steamer slowly cast off, and Owen Smith’s figure, standing 
out against the Custom House, faded gradually from sight. 

But the Fates were kinder to Alan Williams than he deserved. 

It was a month after she had left Ting-tang that Owen Smith 
got the first news of Miss Miller. It was brought up by the 
skipper of the steamer. 

“We put her on shore in Hankow,” he told Owen. “She was 
very ill on the way down, and Mr. Williams thought she had 
better be landed. They took her into the mission hospital 
there, and when I came up river again I went to enquire after 
her. I didn’t see her, though. They told me she was dying.” 

“ Dying ?” 

Owen Smith’s face was ghastly to behold. The skipper, a 
jovial, soft-hearted little man, looked at him in surprise. Was 
it possible that Owen Smith had an interest in the girl? Why, 
he had always thought, surely they had told him so up here at 
Ting-tang, that it was the Consul she fancied! He wished to 
goodness he had had an inkling before that this man cared for 
her. Suppose the shock of the news he had brought should drive 
Owen Smith raving mad ? 
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“She’s very ill,at any rate,” he said soothingly. “I think 
they said something about galloping consumption. 1’ll find out 
for you next time I go down.” 

Ten minutes later the door of the Commissioner’s office was 
opened. 

“I want to leave at once, sir,” Owen Smith said. 

The Commissioner was a German, very fond of standing on 
his dignity, and bound hand and foot with red tape. 

“You will have to wait till I get leave from Peking,” he 
answered. “And in order to get leave you must make me out a 
formal application. And please hand it to me in office hours. I 
don’t want to be interrupted now ; I have important despatches 
to look over.” 

But Owen Smith stood still by the door. 

“T must go,” he said. “I shall start by junk to-night.” 

“Must! Is that the way you speak to me?” cried the 
German angrily. “You can’t go, and you shan’t! I’ll telegraph 
your insubordination to the Inspector-General! Must, indeed!” 
he muttered, as Owen Smith quietly walked out and shut the 
door. , 

Still, when his junior did not appear in the office next morn- 
ing, and when the ¢zugch’az grinning explained that “Mr. Smith 
night-time go Hankow,” the Commissioner did not telegraph at 
once. For why ?—he couldn’t. He had to wait till the steamer 
could carry his telegram to Hankow. And by the time the 
steamer cleared he had heard the port version of Owen Smith’s 
dealings with the young missionary from first to last, and so 
deemed a telegram to Peking to be unnecessary. A private and 
confidential note to the Inspector-General would probably be 
more effective in recalling Owen Smith’s existence to the mind 
of his chief, and procuring for the luckless Assistant a transfer to 
some other port. And it was to be hoped that the next Assistant 
who should be sent to Ting-tang wouldn’t be a man who fished 
out missionaries, and who went off without leave on a junk-trip 
at the only time he was of any use in the Custom House—when 
a steamer was in port! 

Then the steamer cleared for Hankow, and the Commissioner 
composed himself to official slumber for the next three months. 
But strange news came up by junk from Hankow concerning 
the missing Assistant. 
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The first news came through the French Fathers, and was 
briefly as follows : 

Owen Smith had reached Hankow, gone straight to the 
hospital, and insisted on having an interview with the dying girl. 
Then he had married her, according to the rites of the Church of 
England, in the Settlement chapel. She had been carried into 
the church, and carried out again—into a room her husband 
had managed to hire, over an empty go-down. And in that 
room Owen Smith had sat, morning, noon, and night, watch- 
ing her life ebbing away. No one was allowed to enter, 
not even the doctor who had previously attended her at the 
hospital. He was. keeping her all for himself. Every dainty 
that he could get in Hankow he got; his money he flung 
recklessly about. Of course he was being cheated outrageously, 
but he never seemed to pay any attention to prices. The 
missionaries besieged his door, anxious to minister to the dying 
woman ; he would have none of them. None, none, had seen 
her since he had carried her there. 

“He is mad, undoubtedly,” the French priest wound up with 
ashrug. “ But he is devoted, he isa hero. Her death will kill 
him.” 

“Tt would take more than that to kill a German,” the Com- 
missioner answered contemptuously. “We only die for our 
fatherland. We have got rid of false sentiment and dying for 
love now-a-days!” 

And he went home, lighted a monster cheroot, and tried to 
forget the room in Hankow. 

“Master, Mr. Smith boy have got.” 

Was he never to hear the end of the man and his madness? 
What was he wanting now? Money, doubtless. The Commis- 
sioner was not at all sure whether he should send him any; no, 
he certainly would not. Owen Smith could borrow from the 
Custom House at Hankow. 

“What thing he wanchey, boy ?” 

“Wanchey talkey you.” 

And Owen Smith’s “boy” appeared in the doorway. 

“Well, boy ?” 

For answer the “boy” produced from an innermost pocket a 
letter and laid it on the table. Then he stood bolt upright, 
and looked vacantly before him. 
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The Commissioner took up the letter and read it through. 
Then he laid it down again, and walked straight out of the 
room. 

When, some ten minutes after, he came back again, the “boy” 
was still standing in the same place looking straight before him. 

“Your master, mississy, all man have die?” 

“ Have die,” was the solemn answer. 

“ All right. You can go.” 

But when he had gone, the Commissioner laid his head down 
on the table, and sobbed like a child. 

There was no one to see him ; no one before whom he needed 
to sustain the dignity of the German nation. Then he took up 
the letter, and read it again. 

It was a purely formal epistle, telling him how, after two days 
of silence and closed shutters, Owen’s acquaintances in Hankow 
had burst open the door, and found husband and wife both dead, 
he lying at her feet, his face turned towards her. 

“There has been an inquest, and it is certain that he at any 
rate died by his own hand. A verdict was given of temporary 
insanity, and they were buried the same evening in one grave.” 

The Commissioner blew his nose violently, and folded up the 
letter. 

“T shall have to make an official report to Peking,” he said. 
“Tt will be better to have that finished before I attempt to write 
my letter to his poor mother.” 





four Wise Virgins. 
A PROFESSIONAL SKETCH. 
By S. J. ADAIR FITZ-GERALD. 


ONCE upon a time there were four pretty damsels, who were all 
in all to each other. They first met at school when their frocks 
had arrived at that stage when the constant taking out of 
flounces and tucks was deemed necessary in order to compete 
with the rapidity with which their thin legs grew. They were 
dreadfully shy girls, yet each had conceived their ideal Prince 
and future lover. They described him to each other and vowed, 
when they found him, that they would love him till death, with 
an exceeding great love, for alas, poor maidens, they had very 
few upon whom to bestow their affections. They were attracted 
to each other by a curious combination of circumstances, only to 
be met with in real life and fairy tales. They were orphans 
without a mother or a father amongst them, only four guardians 
whom they had never seen, and one solicitor who looked after 
all of them. This was the first tie. Although they were not in 
any way related, the solicitor acted for each guardian and each 
child. Then they were cach to receive fifty pounds a year 
directly they left school, until they were married. This was a 
coincidence that they ascribed to Fate; but a more remarkable 
fact was that their Christian names each began with the letter J. 
This was quite extraordinary, and when the knowledge first 
dawned upon them, they at once bound themselves together by 
the most solemn vows that they would always be friends and 
live together when they grew up, and perhaps never marry after 
all. But they still cherished the vision of the handsome Princes 
who were only waiting for the time when they should wear long 
frocks, to throw themselves at their feet. They had not read 
Hans Christian Andersen uselessly. So Julia, Judith, Jessie and 
Janet vowed eternal friendship, and dreamt dreams such as all 
pretty girls dream. And as they grew up into sweet maiden- 
hood their tastes became similar, and they were quite content 
and happy. Julia was inclined to be serious, Judith imperious, 
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Jessie bright and flighty, and Janet reflective and more quietly 
affectionate than the others. 

In due course they went to Girton, and attended lectures and 
studied Logic. It was while they were wrestling with the 
mysteries of Natural Logic that they first heard about the 
Emancipation of Woman—not that there was any connection 
between the two subjects, but it so happened that some unlucky 
Professor observed that man was a reasoning animal and woman 
an instinctive—well, not animal, of course, but angel. This made 
the four girls think quite seriously until their heads ached. Then 
as they began to see that they were deprived of certain unknown 
quantities, designated Privileges and Freedom, which were en- 
tirely usurped by Man the Tyrant, they cast the Princes of their 
childhood’s simplicity from their breasts, and determined to be 
logical at all costs. And now, under the influence of this 
newly-imported fad—the previous one had been green frocks 
and coffee-coloured lace—this Emancipation of Sex Creed an 
odd change began to assert itself over the four Jays, as they 
were called. Like the majority of the girls at the college, they 
‘would have to fight their own way through life, they would have 
to earn their own living; therefore Life was a serious matter. 
Intellect must sway them, and they must free themselves from 
Conventionality and Shackles of all kinds. They soon learnt 
from the current ladies’ literature of the day that Man was their 
most determined enemy, and consequently Emancipation must 
be their battle-cry. Nobody seemed to know from what they 
were to be emancipated, but Emancipation, like Mesopotamia, 
was a blessed word, and they clung to it. The four girls were 
somewhat startled and frightened at first at this new order of 
things. It was all so different from what they had expected, 
and a fearful inward struggle began to take place. It took the 
form of a contest between Instinct and Reason; the former, 
according to the latest Philosophy, was all wrong, and the latter 
was all right. Instinct suggested that Love was a very nice and 
comfortable thing to give and receive, while Reason, backed up 
by logical deductions, declared it was hollow, fruitless, and only 


fit for babes, sucklings, and shop girls. So they fought and’ 


subdued their instincts and entered into an arrangement with 
Natural Logic, though it did not seem a very reasonable 
arrangement. For instance they all seemed to have half- 
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suppressed their womanly instinct, and to have only half- 
implanted Logic in its place. This state of affairs caused 
considerable confusion at times. 

In due course they left college and took up their abode in the © 
metropolis, determined to probe open the oyster, which, on the 
authority of Shakespeare, is the world, and to draw as much 
sustenance and kudos therefrom as possible. They took an 
inexpensive flat in a central part of the town, and hired a 
supercilious domestic—the best they could obtain—as most or 
the servants now-a-days either become shop-assistants, h-less 
lady helps, or drift on to the very minor music halls, to end 
goodness knows where. A boy, they said, would be best, because 
they could manage him, but for obvious reasons a boy would be 
unsuitable and a nuisance. “What a pity some nice boys could 
not be born girls!” said the frivolous Jessie. “They do obey 
you, whereas the female domestic—more often than not—won'’t. 
She knows she’s a rarity—she will soon be an anomaly—and 
acts accordingly.” 

However, they got on fairly well with their Ermentrude 
Smerks, and were gratefully quiescent. Their rooms were 
tastefully furnished, and the outlook over the gardens of the old 
soldiers was pleasant and invigorating. All they had to do now 
was, to find suitable occupations to add to their incomes, in 
order to render themselves entirely independent. They all had 
one interest so much at heart that they rarely disagreed, though 
of course they differed on points ; but they never quarrelled. 

Julia the serious was bent upon Art and Ambition ; she 
would be a painter, or at least a sketcher. Judith the imperious 
would go in for Women’s Rights and Lectures ; Jessie the bright 
and easy thought she would be a Journalist, while Janet the 
quiet said she would be the housekeeper, and fill up her time by 
trying to write a Novel. They were all quite in concert, and 
mapped out their programme of operations with much discretion 
and fulness of detail. 

There was one important subject, moreover, about which there 
was no dissentient voice: Marriage—that was taboo. They 
acknowledged that. they would have to meet men occasionally, 
who of course would all be “horrid,” but in the pursuit of the 
business of this life, so many unpleasant things would crop up 
and have to be borne. There was no cure for that, so it must be 
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endured. Like many other young people, of both sexes, they 
imagined that the world was really waiting for them to put it 
right ; they were convinced that there were many institutions 
- that they could set in order, and that affairs generally had been 
going along in a slip-shod manner quite long enough, but they 
would soon put quite a new complexion upon many aspects of 
how things should be done. 

Of their own inexperience they were lamentably ignorant, 
and not knowing it, their ignoring of certain formalities and 
patent facts was delightfully refreshing to those with whom 
they came in contact. They had a number of surprises and 
rebuffs, though being girls, they were spared many of the latter 
that fall to the share of the struggling male. Which is as it 
should be. Editors, though a hard-hearted, callous and cold set, 
were not so very wicked, and sometimes would listen to their 
own explanations of their own capabilities, if they only had, in 
the end, to dismiss them without giving them any work to do. 
Letters innumerable were written bythese resolute young maidens, 
- asking for a “trial”; offices were invaded, and sub-editors and 
editors were interviewed without much benefit accruing to either 
party. What astonished them tremendously was, that all the 
editors were men, of ladies’ as well as general, papers and 
magazines, with here and there an editress, as assistant, more or 
less! “It was a conspiracy to keep the superior sex down,” said 
Judith, and she wrote a lecture on the subject. Judith was the 
only one who got any real encouragement, after three months of 
heart-ache and weary waiting. She could speak well, and was 
growing into demand, only up to the present, there were no 
emoluments—nothing but glory for her efforts in the good cause 
of Emancipation. “Work,” they cried bitterly, “is what we 
want, and no one will employ us.” 

“Are there more workers than there is work to be done?” 
they wondered. Scarcely. There are always openings for 
workers, only they must be above the common run, and their 
work must be original, and to be candid, the four “ Jays,” at 
present, could only offer mediocrity as their standard. How- 
ever, all things come to those who strive, and in course of 
time, after enduring many bitter trials and disappointments, and 
having their work ruthlessly, brutally sometimes, criticised and 
hacked about by unsympathetic persons, who knew exactly 
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what they wanted, and would take nothing else, they succeeded 
in placing several of their manuscripts and drawings—that is to 
say—Julia and Jessie did. For they were beginning to under- 
stand that when you commence professional life seriously, the 
first achievement necessary was, to unlearn most of the things 
they had learnt. Which all literary and artistic aspirants should 
bear in mind with judicious discrimination. 

But it was all such fearfully up-hill work. The real article 
was so unlike the picture they had drawn, and the picture they 
had read about, of only having to write so many hours a day, in 
order to secure a princely salary such as they had been told 
some lady writers earned. Then the statements in the novels, 
as to the incomes of journalists and authors of stories, short and 
long, were indeed the purest fiction. Alas! it was a hollow 
world, full of slaves and slashings. 

However, they had chosen of themselves, and must perforce 
go forward. Jessie owned to herself that journalism was simply 
one grind, while to her friends she admitted that it had its 
drawbacks. She was too volatile to settle long to such labour, 
and when she had written her essay, or article, on the fashions, 
or the latest novelties—which always had to be cut down—she 
was not in the humour to write a short story, the plot of which 
was in her brain. She forgot that journalists, lady or otherwise, 
have no time to get tired. Judith wrote learned disquisitions, 
and lectured and studied up her subjects at the British Museum, 
and would have made a queen amongst journalists, for her 
energy knew no bounds, but she had chosen otherwise. Julia 
gave up going to South Kensington, and devoted her time to 
fashion-plates and illustrations for stories, while Janet the 
lovable startled them all by turning out tender, homely pieces 
of verse and novelettes, which were more often accepted than 
rejected, notwithstanding that all the cares of the household fell 
upon her shoulders. She was always so quiet and unassuming 
that they expected little of her—and got much. 

It was not a cheerful outlook for them. Without their fifty 
pounds a year eath they would have gone to the wall—perhaps 
starved. Together they could live very well on their combined 
two hundred a year, but apart, on fifty apiece they would have 
been reduced to desperate straits at times. Fifty pounds a year 
to a girl who has never had more than twenty-five, and always 
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a comfortable home besides, seems a large sum, but in London 
town, cheap as living and clothing are, it is only a drop in the 
bucket. You have to dress well and neatly, and going about in 
search of work costs money, though you may walk on most 
occasions. For it is false, nay, ruinous policy, to go without 
food all day, or only to take a cup of tea and a biscuit when 
you ought to have a chop or a steak at least. It not only ruins 
your health for after years, but it brings on those vile head- 
aches, makes you lethargic and miserable, and prevents you 
from doing your proper work. So where is the gain in saving a 
shilling and losing ten, for a short article, because the lack of 
nourishment at the right and natural moment prevents you, 
when the hour comes, from writing it? 

These, our four virgins, were however, of the wise and not the 
foolish sort, so they buckled to and pegged away as hard as their 
inclinations or desires would permit them. They naturally met 
many excellent people in following their professional avocations, 
and soon came to know many famous folk in the world of Upper 
Bohemia—that most delightful land—and their old foolish 
- prejudices against the monopolising powers of men soon wore 
away. There were openings for all, but they soon discovered 
that the top of the tree was only for the strong and ceaseless 
workers in all grades, and that the fight was to the valiant 
and the wise. 

Some two years passed away and neither had made that 
mark they had dreamed about and talked over so often ; more- 
over, the chances of real distinction seemed farther off than ever. 
They were not averse from having some of the “horrid males” 
call upon them, and quite a friendship sprang up between the 
editor of one paper and Julia, much to the latter’s advantage, 
and between an art critic and Jessie. Janet was always the 
willing, delightful Cinderella of the party, and made their visitors 
comfortable—not a difficult task in artistic circles where every- 
one is a host in himself. Judith once or twice dropped in upon 
these little occasional gatherings, but she was becoming too 
absorbed in Emancipation to care much for them. Once or twice 
she brought a feminine sort of male Member of Parliament who 
was to bring forth a grand “Equalisation of the Sexes Bill,” 
but he was tedious company and had Sex on the brain. So 
they did not care much for him, and Judith refrained from 
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bringing him. Somehow Judith was the only one who appeared 
to be breaking away from the little family of four, and the three 
other “ Jays ” felt it acutely. Judith too, who had always seemed 
so bitter against men and all their ways, was constantly with 
this feminine Mr. Flitchett, M.P., who was a bachelor. Indeed, 
some months later she startled the three girls by suddenly saying 
that she was about to become Mrs. Flitchett, M.P. And she 
kept her word ; and henceforth every sentence that Mr. Timothy 
Flitchett, M.P., uttered in the House of Commons emanated from 
Mrs. Timothy Flitchett, M.P.—but that concerns not this story. 

The gathering in their cosy flat became quite a feature with 
the girls, and brought a gleam of sunshine into their lives. Change 
is essential for all,and when Mark Meredith and Luke Lamborn 
called, Julia and Jessie grew quite merry and thought what a 
pity it was that they had vowed not to marry, and what a pity 
it was that no one came to see Janet, who was certainly the 
sweetest-tempered girl in Christendom. They were each able 
to add about two pounds a week to their incomes now, and life 
they declared was quite rosy—they never did aspire toa large 
income! Yet they had to work hard enough for the small one! 
It was really wonderful the unanimous way in which they agreed 
upon some topics. 

Meredith and Lamborn were becoming such constant visitors 
to the sisters, that the gentle Janet grew alarmed. She called a 
council of war, and demanded of her two erring companions 
what it meant. And—foolish things—they hung down their 
heads and blushed ! 

“ Confess,” said Janet with a somewhat pained look. 

“Well,” began Julia, “you see Mark P 

“Mark!!!” 

“Yes, that’s his Christian name, you know,” she answered 
innocently. 

“Goon. This is terrible; what about your vow?” 

“Please, Janet, I am afraid I have chipped a little piece off 
it!” 

“You mean you’ve broken it. Have you been listening to 
words of Jove ?” asked Janet, half seriously. 

“Yes, Janet dear,” burst out Jessie, “we both have, we have 
both broken our vow, and Luke says—oh, Janet dear, why don’t 
you get married ? ” 
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“Did Luke say that?” said Janet colouring. 

“No, Janet dear, and don’t be cross. We could not help it. 
What is the good of a woman if she has no love in her soul, in 
her life? It is woman’s prerogative to love and be loved!” 

Much incoherent talk followed, and the three girls sat together 
and discussed the weddings of the two far into the night. 

For their vows of celibacy were broken, shattered all to pieces, 
and Julia was married to Mark Meredith and Jessie to Luke 
Lamborn. The two girls did not do sucha vast quantity of 
work after their marriage, for other duties and ties came to 
engross their attention, and they were happier than they had 
ever dreamed it possible to be. Judith was wedded to her 
member of parliament, and more or less dropped out of their 
lives, but Janet was their frequent guest, and in time fairy god- 
mother. 

Janet’s big novel upon which she had been working so long, 
made quite a sensation, and she continued to write works of 
fiction with varying success, but she never married. She, the 
_best of the four, the sweetest-tempered and the most lovable, 
did not marry. Ah me! how blind most men are! But it is the 
way of the world; the self-denying folk always seem left, yet if 
Janet had her regrets she was happy in the love of her married 
companions, and was always the welcome guest. They were 
happy in their husbands and their homes, and if they were not 
exactly the princes of their short frock days, they certainly 
made very good substitutes, and helped to lay that extraordinary 
bogey called Emancipation, and so the four wise virgins became 
four more or less wise women. 





Mere Engele, 


In the long school-room of the convent at Voitu a nun sat at 
work beneath the picture of the “ Mater Dolorosa”—our Lady 
of Sorrows—and at the windows that looked out above the 
grape-vines there stood a child, who gazed disconsolately at the 
trees and the sandy garden in front. 

It was her first experience of school-life; and the day had 
been mournful, as such first days often are. 

That morning she had been brought to the Ursuline Sisters 
by her father and mother. She, holding a hand of each, and 
feeling forlorn and miserable. And the Reverend Mother had 
received the trio in her “ parlour,” where the stiff chairs set against 
the wall, the tall vases of artificial flowers, and the sacred pic- 
tures, had all looked most strange and unhome-like to the child. 

Then Max and Gretchen Edelhausen had gone away, and the 
little Irene had remained. 

That was the beginning of a new day in a new world. 

Somehow it seemed ages since morning to the little Irene. 

Her tears flowed fast as she watched the “ flying mice” enjoy- 
ing their evening flights amongst the trees ; the glorious hues of 
the sunset-sky, the stirring of the faint breeze amongst the 
poplars, the lifting of the lilac branches—all these appealed to 
the child, but they made her cry more and more, furtively 
though her tears were shed, to be as furtively wiped away. She 
was a pretty, flaxen-haired girl, with pathetic blue eyes, and 
rose-tinted cheeks, still soft and tender with the touch of youth; 
and the nun who watched her sighed deeply without making 
any remark. 

Presently the child came round and stood by the sister’s side, 
her voice breaking the silence rather tremulously, as she whis- 
pered the somewhat unusual request : 

“May I kiss you, Mére Angéle ?” 

The nun put down her work at once and turned quickly, 
putting her arms round the slight young form as she drew her 
nearer and closer to her side. 

“Certainly you may kiss me,” she replied very gently. “Do 
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you feel so sad and lonely, Irene? A little bit home-sick per- 
haps, eh?” 

They were very kind and loving eyes that looked into Irene’s 
—the eyes of the “ Angel Mother ”—Za Meére Partout—as every 
one called her ; and the child felt, as she found herself folded in 
those tender arms against the quiet nun’s dress, that she was 
comforted and soothed. 

“Whenever you are sad, come to me; I am always here, I am 
always the same,” said Mére Angéle in her low, sweet voice ; 
and the child went away with her tears more than half forgotten, 
for they had been robbed of their sting and pain by that kiss 
of love and pity. 

But Mére Angele sat still, with her hands, for once, lying idle 
on her lap. 

“She reminds me,” she murmured in dreamy tones, “ of some 
one else. She is his daughter,” and then a sigh broke like a sob 
upon the dreariness of the long dull room. 

“May I kiss you?” other lips had whispered once before— 
how long ago? 

But the name Zen uttered had not been the one by which she 
was called to-day. 

She put one hand upon the other to quiet its trembling. 

What had made her tremble? Was it so long ago, indeed, 
since anyone had kissed her before ? 

She had grown into the life here, resolutely steeling her heart 
against that other life, from which she had drifted—ah, so far 
away. 

It had become, she hoped once, a sort of memory—a dream— 
only brought back now by the whisper of a weeping child—by 
the touch of a child’s soft lips. 

Mére Angéle rose, put away her work, and went to the 
window. 

“Tt is not wise to remember too much,” she said, with a touch 
of firmness that surprised herself. “It is wisdom to forget—z¢ zs 
wisdom to forget.” 

She was not so old or so hardened either, dear, kind Mére 
Angele; nor was her youth so far away as all that. To-day it 
had awakened to meet her once again. 

The cloister at Voitu is a fine building, its windows look out in 
front over the wide garden, with the tall trees bordering it from 
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the road, and the fruit-laden orchard stretching away to the left ; 
and in the centre of the garden, under a canopy of red-gold 
Virginia-creeper and passion-flowers, stands the figure of the 
Infant Christ. 

The convent itself is an oasis in the sandy waste, for the nuns 
have made the “wilderness blossom as the rose.” But before 
the unseeing eyes of Mére Angéle these things are as though 
they were not. 

Instead, there came to her the rush of a mighty, swift-flowing 
river ; the peal of the bells ringing out over the world from the 
old towers’of a grand cathedral, the bustle and healthful stir of 
an active home-life; and as she dreamt, her eyes filled again 
with the sudden burning tears. 

She was strong, this Mére Angéle. She could stand there 
looking on at the ghosts and shadows of her old lost life. 

She was a girl once more, with all the passionate impulses of a 
girl’s true pure nature. She loved—she was loved. 

It was a dream—a dream—but in the waking heart there 
was still the tremor of hope, the yearning joy, the tenderest 
bliss. 

‘She saw his face, as she had seen it then. She heard his voice 
echoing from the trees and flowers of her faded Eden. Her 
soul answered to his. Her pulses quickened. All the love- 
light rose into her eyes. She was transformed. 

This was not Mére Angéle who stood gazing out of the old 
cloister windows in the hood, and fillet, and gown of the gentle 
Ursulines. 

This was——Ah, God! Who was it? 

Instinctively the nun threw up her thin worn hands, and a 
sharp cry rang through the air. 

Had she so ineffectually fought down the tempest of emotion ? 

She had tried to banish the Past—to live in the Present—to 
keep the Future in view. 

How had she failed ? 

Ah! A butterfly’s wing will wake the Past into life again. 

The scent of a flower, the waving of some tall tree branch, the 
odour of pines, the kiss of a child—they make dead scenes and 
joys revive once more. 

The sound of a bell broke the stillness of the evening, and the 
nun started in alarm. 
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“It is Benediction,” she said meekly, as she smoothed down 
her garments. “I must go.” 

There was a sound of footsteps on the marble floor outside, 
and the Sister moved to the door. 

“The children are ready,’ she said as she went to join 
them. 

For a moment or two all was activity in the dim hall, and 
then the whole troop seemed to have passed into the chapel, 
leaving the rest of the convent silent and quiet as before. 

Mére Angele drew her veil tightly over her face, and went 
slowly up the stairs to the tiny gallery where the nuns sang, for 
it was her voice that usually led the singing, and the kneeling 
sisters were even now awaiting her entrance. 

It was the eve of a festival, and tall white lilies had been 
blended here and there with fair roses to adorn the chapel. They 
stood now in pure masses—star-blossoms—around the altar, 
and their fragrance floated round the sacred building. Lilies of 
the Annunciation, fair Nile lilies—lilies of St. Bernard—they 
were grouped together so that they seemed to dazzle the 
beholder. 

It was a great festival, and the sisters sought to do honour to 
the occasion. 

A few strangers had come to hear the service that evening. 
They gathered below in the seats behind the pupils—it was not 
every day that one heard such singing—it made an event in the 
homes surrounding the Cloister, where the mothers were for the 
most part old pupils of the Convent School—and if there were 
more passion and fervour in Mére Angéle’s voice than there 
ought to have been, her hearers merely congratulated themselves 
and felt pleased. 

She sang as she felt—out of the very depths of her innermost 
soul—for a nun is only human, after all. 

Perhaps one or two wondered. 

The Reverend Mother raised her head for an instant to fix 
her eyes enquiringly on Mére Angéle, but she was a woman of 
infinite perceptions and of keen memory. She heard much, and 
seldom forgot. 


All day one recollection—a name—a shadow—had haunted 
her. 


It was cleared away now. 
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She looked at Mére Angéle, and then bowed her own head 
lower still in prayer and supplication. 

She was a sympathetic woman, too, and the tears shone in her 
eyes. 

“It was I who gave her the name of Angéle at her profession,” 
she said with quiet satisfaction. “What a voice she has, and 
how it moves my soul! It is as good as any sermon.” And she 
crossed herself devoutly as the music rose and fell, and the 
cadences of the rich tones floated out into the quiet chapel, over 
the heads of the wondering school-girls—over the black-robed 
sisters as they also knelt in some amazement—over the people 
who had merely come to hear. 

And the words—the words went ringing on : 


‘* Hail, Queen of Heav’n, the ocean Star, 
Guide of the wand’rer here below ! 
Thrown on life’s surge, we claim thy care, 
Save us from peril and from woe. 
Mother of Christ, Star of the sea, 
Pray for the wand'rer, pray for me. 


‘* Sojourners in this vale of tears, 
To thee, blest Advocate, we cry, 
Pity our sorrows, calm our fears, 
And soothe with hope our misery. 
Refuge in grief, Star of the sea, 
Pray for the mourner, pray for me.” 


In the chapel, below the gallery, sat Irene’s father and mother. 
They had come to see their child from afar—as it were—to 
watch how she fell into her new surroundings ; and to find out 
from her face if she were happy. 

In their grief at leaving her, they felt it might be some con- 
solation to see how she took her position amongst strangers. So 
they had idled about the town for the whole day, only returning 
at Benediction to gaze upon Irene once again. 

And as the hymn quivered through the aisles, Gretchen 
Edelhausen laid her hand on her husband’s arm. 

“Did you ever hear such a voice, Max?” she whispered 
stealthily—as one who knew she did wrong in speaking of other 
things at such a moment. 

“It is the nun whom they call Mére Angéle. I have heard 
before of her singing——Do listen.” 

Max was listening. 
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As a rule, he paid scanty attention to the services of his 
church, even to-night he had come more to see Irene and to 
pacify Gretchen, than to take his part in the devotions. 

But he was listening xoz. 

Every fibre of his body—nay, his very soul—thrilled with the 
sound ; but deep down in his heart he asked himself a question 
that brought with it a throb of pain. 

It was a strange moment for him. He even bent forward try- 
ing to peer upwards through the darkening church, if thus he 
could see the face of the singer. But he saw nothing. 

“ Who is she ?” he asked again and again. 

It seemed as if he knew that voice. He, too, was carried back 
for one swift, retrospective space; and as he thought of what 
had gone by, he buried his face in his hands. 

Afterwards, Gretchen said that he had prayed, and her heart 
rejoiced. 

But if this were prayer—this wild agony of recollection, re- 
morse, and pain—then it was surely such prayer as lost spirits 
offer, when across the gulf of memory they see Lazarus in Abra- 
ham’s bosom. 

It seemed to him, that he alone—of all that little crowd—knew 
Mére Angéle as she used to be. Somehow he had a firm con- 
viction as to whom she was. 

He saw again, as in a vision, the bright, sunny hair, the sweet 


face, the deep, violet eyes, the slender form that he had known, 
and loved—and lost. 


Ah—and lost. 

The sting of life consists of remembering what we have lost. 

The woman who was his wife, and who knelt by his side—she 
who thought he prayed—she saw nothing of the Gethsemane 
through which he was passing. 

To the man who bowed his head—who knelt, but who did not 
pray—there returned only the thought that after all : 


‘* A sorrow’s crown of sorrow 
Is remembering happier things."’ 


And in his ear a voice was ever crying, “What shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul ?” 


He had exchanged his for what mankind has ever worshipped. 
He had gained a rich wife, a kind, good, motherly spirit, but he 
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had lost his soul; and he had driven the one being whom he 
had really loved to the shelter of this convent at Voitu. He had 
. never imagined that she would be found here. 

When he and Gretchen had brought the little Irene, in order 
that she might receive the education that the sisters were so well 
fitted to give, it never entered his mind that her voice or her 
tones would fall upon his listening ear. 

It was the most bitter period through which he had ever 
passed. 

When the hymn ended, they rose from their knees—Gretchen 
and he with the rest; she quite contented, and even happier 
than many—happier far than he. 

“It is well for Irene to be here,” she said, as she wiped away a 
very natural tear or two. “ She will perhaps learn to sing as well 
as that sister did to-day.” But Max knew better, and he winced 
at her words. 

“Ah, God!” he cried in silence, raising his eyes to the star- 
lit heavens above. “Ah, God!-——-no—a thousand times—no. 
She sang the passion-music of her life’s history. Grant that my 
child may never—zever—know that swan-song of the soul.” 

¥ * * * * * * 

The music had ended, the service was over; and one by one 
the sacristan had put out the lights, leaving the chapel in those 
half-tones that came from the fitful radiance of the sanctuary- 
lamp. 

Mére Angéle remained in the gallery, and the Reverend 
Mother knelt near. Presently she rose and crossed over to Mére 
Angele. 

“ Angele,” she whispered. “It was I who gave you that name 
at your profession—and I chose it for you that henceforth you 
might take up one especial work. Yours was the vocation that 
made you the Mother-Heart that should gather the children into 
its arms ; and as the Angel-Mother, hold them lovingly in your 
care. For ¢his you live—unto ¢his you were called. Thus I 
named you. Thus the Church received you.” 

And the nun listening—felt her pulses quickening to a newer 
and a higher love. 

From her eyes the tear-drops faded. Her courage rose. 

She had sung just now as a woman—she had prayed as a 
woman—she had knelt after Benediction asa woman. But when 
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she rose from her knees she was once more the nun, clasping the 
crucifix in her thin hands, and pressing her lips to the hard cold 
wood. 

When she went to her work again she was only the Mére 
Angéle—only the Mére Angéle. Ah! At her coming the young 
eyes kindled, and the young lips smiled. She had a word, a 
touch, a look for all. 

She was ever La Mére Partout. She had her reward. She 
had learnt that the way of the Cross must ever be the way of 
Light. 

Perhaps—perhaps it was Max Edelhausen who was the more 
to be pitied, after all, for he had heard a voice which spoke more 
loudly to him than a thousand years of penance could have 
done. 

Across the gulf of memory came the ringing word—“ Re- 
member.” It is the punishment of Eternity—* Remember!” 


And Max—the strong, vigorous, Saxon Max—he remembered 
too. 


Mary S. HANCOCK. 





Women of the French Revolution. 


I—THE GREAT CITOYENNE (MADAME ROLAND). 


IN these days when a bloodless but complete Revolution has 
been effected in the position of English women, the fruits of 
which are destined to be lasting, it cannot but be interesting to 
recall to mind the immense part taken in the great but by no 
means bloodless Revolution of France a hundred years ago by 
women, who absorbed more attention and power, and played 
a more striking part than was ever done before in the drama 
of life. 

In reading their histories, we cannot help being struck by the 
intensely “ Modern” tone of the French heroines of the end of 
the last century. The so-called new and “advanced” ideas of 
the women of our day were no novelties to the French of the 
last decade of the eighteenth century. They were accepted as a 
matter of course, and received no additional opposition on the 
score of sex from their opponents. It never seems to have 
entered the heads of the “advanced” men of the period, that 
women could be excluded from participation in all that made 
life to them worth living, freedom, liberty to lead their own lives, 
and the right to a share in men’s perils and heroisms, as well 
as their privileges. Even the latest development of women’s 
careers to-day in England had its counterpart during the 
French Revolution, though originating from a different motive. 
Whereas of late, a certain section of English women have 
desired to enlist themselves as Volunteers in order the more 
effectively to carry out their ambulance duties in time of war, a 
number in France enrolled themselves as Women Volunteers in 
order to repel the foreign invaders who hovered on their borders 
and endeavoured to crush the new-born liberties of French 
patriots. In one thing only do we find French women of the 
end of the eighteenth century inferior in initiative to our women 
of the end of the nineteenth century—there was no demand for 
“Women’s Suffrage” ; but this may probably be explained by 
the fact that men had only re-acquired the privilege of voting 
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for the National Assembly as late as 1789 after many years of 
desuetude, and events marched so fast and furiously to the end 
of the Reign of Terror in 1794, that time and opportunity were 
lacking for the promulgation of this doctrine. Probably if the 
great Napoleon, the enemy of freedom, had not arisen to crush 
all liberty for the time-being, the political enfranchisement of 
women would not have had to wait another hundred years to 
germinate in the minds of men. 

At all times, in France, women have exercised potent influence, 
politically, socially and sentimentally. 

The country of Jeanne d’Arc has never lacked heroines and 
martyrs. 

During the reigns of Catherine de Medici’s miserable sons, 
their Italian mother, by her absolute, cruel, and narrow-minded 
policy, plunged the country into the horrors of St. Bartholomew, 
which were only equalled by the excesses of the Reign of 
Terror. 

During the corrupt reigns of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. the 

-influence of women at Court, and therefore all over France, was 
paramount and entirely pernicious to the welfare of the people. 
Women in all ages have matched the men, so as noble aspira- 
tions, unselfishness, love of justice and right were at a discount 
amongst the men who crowded the Courts of the licentious 
Bourbons, where the debauchery and depravity were unparal- 
leled since the era of Tiberius and Commodus, the throngs of 
titled courtesans merrily joined their royal and aristocratic iovers 
in spending the revenues exacted from the miserable peasants 
with tears of blood, until similar tears were extorted from them 
in turn by the Revolution they originated. 

Many generations of bad government by kings, courtesans, 
and courtiers, the oppressions of the rich clergy and nobles who 
monopolized all that was worth having in the State, and exacted 
their taxes and seignorial dues from those who at last had 
nothing left to tax, culminated in the intense misery of the years 
immediately preceding 1789, the first year of deliverance, and 
bred in the hearts of the victims a ferocity of hate for their 
oppressors, a fierce love of the principles of liberty, and an 
overwhelming desire for its immediate fruition. 

In 1789, women of all classes threw themselves with ardour 
into the great Revolutionary movement, and by their burning 
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enthusiasm intensified the zeal of the men, and urged them on 
to heroic deeds of self-sacrifice and duty to suffering humanity. 

Women of noble and unselfish ideals such as Madame Roland, 
or of stainless life and character like Charlotte Corday, or the 
fascinating, fearless, unhappy Théroigne de Méricourt, the 
heroine of the women’s march to Versailles, or the women of the 
people, full of hate and desire of vengeance, who crowded round 
the guillotine in 1793, uttering ferocious shouts and counting 
with exultation the ghastly heads as they fell before the axe of 
Sanson, were one and all animated by the same passionate love 
of liberty, the mother of all virtues. All were ready to sacrifice 
their lives gladly for freedom, conscious of the righteousness of 
their cause and of its ultimate triumph. 

Many unthinking, superficial people even now who have never 
known what it is to suffer and be despoiled to support the 
luxury and vice of tyrants, while shuddering at the excesses of 
the Reign of Terror, entirely ignore the causes of the sanguinary 
deeds which stand forth so luridly. They do not realise that 
nothing but a terrible baptism of blood could have regenerated 
such a corrupt country, and purged it from its grossness and 
selfish indifference to wrong-doing. It was civil war in another 
form. 

When the day of vengeance came, how was it that the women 
seemed more ferocious than the men? 

The answer is very simple. They had suffered more, and 
“Great miseries are always ferocious.” 

The hearts of thousands of mothers had been tortured by the. 
sight of their children dying before their eyes of cold, hunger, 
nakedness and disease, “untaught, uncomforted, unfed,” or grow- 
ing up miserable mental and physical abortions. Compelled as 
women to stay at home and have this suffering ever present to 
their senses, goaded to madness by the sight of it, and the feeling 
of their own impotency to relieve it, worn out by toil and privation 
so that women of thirty-five looked sixty, could they do aught 
but hate the rich and in most cases infamous seigneurs and their 
families who lived in idle luxury, dead to all feelings of humanity 
and pity, while exacting their legal dues to the last farthing, to 
spend in wantonness and prodigality at Court? There is small 
wonder for the unexampled and bitter hate which surged up in 
the hearts of men and women against the rich, the nobles, and 

20* 
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above all the great Churchmen who looked smilingly on their 
misery, sunned themselves in the sight of royalty and harlots, 
but preached submission to the powers that be, while like the 
nobility they owned vast estates, which were practically exempt 
from taxation. 

The monstrous burdens, too many to enumerate, which crushed 
down the poor, seem to us, born in happier. times, extraordinary 
exaggerations, but they were cruel facts. 

“ The flocks were not tended, they were only shorn.” 

When the twenty-four millions of “haggard faces” became 
flushed with the hope of better days, and a possible era of plenty 
and freedom dawned upon their dazed senses, we can quite 
understand that they lost control over themselves, that in their 
mad haste for freedom and relief, they swept away all who stood 
in their way—many bitter foes, but also staunch devotees of the 
cause of humanity. 

The name of one of the most prominent women of the Revo- 
lution, who also became its martyr, rises at once to our minds in 
connection with this subject. 

The great, the incomparable Citoyenne Roland, a woman of 
stately beauty, of splendid gifts of mind and heart, whose nobility 
of soul shone forth in her mobile and expressive face, and who 
by her goodness and charm won all hearts, even the most 
hardened and degraded, when they came under the spell of her 
magnetic personality. 

Surely no woman ever appealed more to the minds and hearts 
of the great majority of her sex than this one, who, with only the 
most ordinary advantages of culture, rose by the force of her 
genius above the commonplace surroundings of the small shop- 
keeping class in which she was born and bred, and became the 
intimate friend and equal of the most intellectual and noble- 
minded men of the day. 

A high-toned Republican from conviction, taste and inclina- 
tion, many years before the word Republie had even been whis- 
pered in France; during the last few years of her life, she became 
the idolised inspirer of the Gironde party, who, in spite of mis- 
takes, absorbed to itself all that was most noble, devoted, un- 
selfish and high-principled in Revolutionary France. This 
beautiful and intellectual woman was possessed with a love of 
suffering humanity, and a burning desire to redress its wrongs. 
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She herself saw all her life how stoically misery and privation 
were endured, and her heart beat with indignation when she con- 
trasted this with the frivolity of the heartless and polished cour- 
tiers whom for one brief week she critically surveyed from the 
“back-stairs” at Versailles. Far from being impressed or over- 
awed by the gorgeous sight of the Court ceremonial, the young 
girl turned away in disgust, to the astonishment of her ordinary- 
minded bourgeoise mother, and requested to be taken home. 
“ Otherwise,” said she, “I shall detest these people so heartily I 
shall not know what to do with my hatred. They make me feel 
injustice and see absurdity.” 

Events of any importance were rare in the early years of 
Manon Phlipon—such was her maiden name—the only one 
being the death of her mother ; yet in the back-parlour of her 
father’s shop, or in the solitude of her own room, this wonder- 
ful girl, with no companions but her beloved books, and no cul- 
tured acquaintances of either sex in Paris after she left her con- 
vent school, evolved for herself a scheme of duty and principle 
from which she never swerved, and cultivated one of the most 
critical and intellectual minds ever possessed by man or woman. 

Probably no young damsel in the middle-class of life ever 
attracted more admirers than Manon Phlipon. In turn, she 
rejected a music master, dancing master, butcher, jeweller, pastry- 
cook and woollendraper. Viewed from her high intellectual 
standpoint, these doubtless worthy but uninteresting tradesmen 
were decidedly wanting in all that she valued most highly. 

“Have I lived with Plutarch and the philosophers,” she wrote 
to her school friend, Sophie Cannet, at Amiens, “simply to 
marry a tradesman with whom I have nothing in common ?” 

So she turned for companionship to her pen, her violin, her 
guitar, her books, and above all to Rousseau, whom she wor- 
shipped absorbingly, and who had immense influence on the 
heart and imagination of the enthusiastic young Republican. 

After a time asp#rants for her hand in a higher position, a 
doctor, a writer, a deputy from Pondicherry, were rejected by 
this particular young lady, who declared that “ Marriage should 
be the most intimate union of hearts,” and so exasperated Pére 
Phlipon, the typical French father in his ideas of matrimony, 
that he threatened to marry her off-hand to the first man who 
came in his shop, if she did not change her line of conduct. 
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After several vicissitudes, and at last being turned out of the 
house by her unworthy and dissipated father, she eventually es- 
poused a gentleman of good position, Roland de la Platiére, a 
“ philosopher,” or learned man of austere life, twenty years older 
than herself, whose shrewd sense, mature judgment, and variety 
of knowledge attracted the fastidious Manon. 

For nine years Madame Roland led a peaceful and unevent- 
ful life near Lyons with her husband and only child Eudora. 
She identified herself in all Roland’s intellectual pursuits, how- 
ever dry and tedious to a young woman of her breadth of mind, 
and led the busy life of the middle-class Frenchwoman (than 
whom a more clever, capable, and active member of her sex does 
not exist). She helped the poor around her and formed life-long 
friendships with men of culture and intelligence, such as Cham- 
pagneux, the founder of Le Courrier de Lyon (a paper of ad- 
vanced Liberal principles, to which Madame Roland contributed 
articles, one of which created so much effect that 60,000 copies 
of it were sold), and the admirable Bosc, who published the in- 

.comparable memoirs she afterwards wrote in prison. A friendship 
once formed with Madame Roland ended only with death. 

When the news of the fall of the Bastille, July 14th, 17809, 
thundered in the ears of all France, and the Revolution was 
fairly launched, no one was more deeply stirred than Madame 
Roland. Her soul was full of joy and hope of a new national 
birth, and she followed the Revolutionary battle with the deepest 
emotion. Henceforth she lived only for her country. All her 
previous training had led upto this. She wished for nothing 
now but the triumph of great truths, and the regeneration of the 
country. She wrote soul-stirring letters, most of which appeared 
in print, to her friends in Paris, and inspired her readers with 
her own detestation of the unqualified powers of evil of the 
French Monarchy and its parasites. 

In 1791, Roland being elected Deputy for Lyons in the French 
National Assembly, he and his wife and ¢hild settled in Paris, 
where the gifted and eloquent wife of the Lyons Deputy became 
at once a power, and the centre of the political circle which sur- 
rounded her husband. 

The year 1791, when “ love of country, liberty, the human race, 
filled the hearts of men,” was the year of woman’s influence par 
excellence. 
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Nothing contributed more to urge men on to heroic deeds 
than the enthusiasm of the women, or more hastened the cause 
of the Revolution. They compared the men of their day to the 
heroes of old time, and held up for their emulation the sacrifices 
and pure patriotic ideals of Republican Greece and Rome. Their 
enthusiasmjas usual was contagious. “Who could resist these 
large-hearted women,” says Michelet, “ who suffered for others, 
and articulated their demands in glowing language, and appealed 
powerfully to the emotions by their courage, ability and devo- 
tion? The heart played an immense part in the history of that 
time. -. The women ruled the men by sentiment, passion, and the 
superiority of their initiative.” 

Of all the women who in their turn influenced their contem- 
poraries, none surpassed or equalled Madame Roland. Her 
salon in the Rue de la Harpe became the chosen resort of the 
celebrated Girondins, of the eloquent Vergniaud, of the “ high- 
souled Buzot,” soon to be passionately in love with Madame 
Roland, of the handsome and gifted Barbaroux, of Pétion, the 
idolised Mayor of Paris, of Brissot, the originator of the cele- 
brated saying, “ La propriété, cest le vol,’ and many others, 
mostly young, and all ardent and enthusiastic votaries of, and 
believers in, the Revolution. 

By her eloquent words, Madame Roland inspired these men 
with her own lofty Republican ideals, and political dogmas, and 
if not nominally the head of the Gironde, she was so in reality. 

Nothing base, or mean, or cruel was to enter into the forma- 
tion of the Republic of the Gironde. It was to be founded on 
the noblest and finest principles of the great old-world republics, 
when only the best and most capable citizens were to rule for 
the benefit of all. Unfortunately they ignored the fact that the 
huge mass of the proletariat, only just enfranchised, cared 
nothing for ideal sentiments. Brutalised by many years of 
coarse tyranny and misery, with dulled and blunted feelings, 
without culture, the moral sense stifled, the academic Girondins 
with their high standard of intelligence and feeling touched them 
not. Marat’s cry of “ Heads, thousands of heads,” they well 
understood. This appealed to their feelings of vengeance. 
They delighted in the scenes of carnage round the guillotine, as 
the Romans did in those of the Amphitheatre. “ Bread and 
Blood” was practically the Jacobin cry. Food and slaughter 
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the Sans-Culottes appreciated. The Girondins were not 
thoroughgoing enough for the mob, who had now gained the 
upper hand, whereas Danton, Robespierre, and Marat possessed 
their entire confidence. 

If the Girondins had exercised more brute force, and had talked 
less, they would have dominated the situation; as it was they 
entirely misunderstood the development of the latter part of 
the Revolution. This may be summed up by saying that on Sep- 
tember 21st, 1792, when the Republic was declared, they con- 
gratulated themselves that the Revolution had ended, the 
Jacobins on the contrary thought that it had only just begun. 

Always clear-sighted, Madame Roland was fully alive to the 
fact that the Girondins, in spite of their learning and ability, did 
not know how to lead. The Jacobins realised perfectly that 
violence and brutality joined with sentiment would make them 
masters of the position. 

When the Roland Ministry was formed in the spring of 1792, 
and Roland became Minister of the Interior, his gifted wife 
came in contact with a numerous circle, but what struck her 
most painfully was the universal mediocrity of intelligence, which 
surpassed all that could be imagined, from the clerk to the 
minister, from the soldier to the ambassador. 

“T never, without this experience, could have believed my 
species so poor,” she said. 

Before that she thought that men with stronger wills were also 
cleverer. 

When the misguided Louis XVI. vetoed the Decree of The 
National Assembly for the banishment of the priests, and dis- 
missed the Ministry, Roland as Minister of the Interior addressed 
to the poor monarch, who had neither sufficient force to stem the 
Revolution nor sense to go with it, one of the most plain- 
spoken and ablest remonstrances that his wife’s pen ever indited. 
In this letter, written at one sitting, and without correction, 
Madame Roland gave a masterly review of the events of the 
last four years, and exactly gauged the feeling of the community. 
She told the King: “There is no time for drawing back, 
there is no time even for temporising. The Revolution is accom- 
plished in all minds, it will be achieved by blood and cemented by 
it, if wisdom do not forestall the evils which can still be avoided. 
The ferment is extreme in all parts of the empire, it will burst 
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out in a terrible manner unless confidence in the intentions of 
Your Majesty can calm it.” 

She then sketches the dangers more fully to the King and the 
Monarchy, by his resistance to the people’s will, and asks why 
should tardy delays give him the appearance of reluctance when 
expedition would gain all hearts? 

“TI know,” she writes in conclusion, “that the austere language 
of truth is rarely welcomed near the throne; I know also 
because it is hardly ever heard there, that revolutions become 
necessary. I know above all, that it is my duty to maintain it with 
Your Majesty, not only as a citizen in submission to the laws, 
but as a minister honoured with your confidence, or invested 
with powers that infer it, and I know nothing which can prevent 
me fulfilling a duty of which I am conscious.” 

Such plain speaking to a king as tenacious of his royal pre- 
rogative as Louis XVI. could have only one result—the dis- 
missal of the Roland Ministry. 

Then immediately followed such an event as Madame Roland 
had prognosticated: “The 20th of June,” when the mob in 
thousands from the Faubourg St. Antoine, headed by Santerre 
and Théroigne de Méricourt, poured into the Tuileries Palace 
armed with pikes, and shouting “Down with the Veto!” 

Even then the King’s eyes were not opened. It required the 
massacre of his Swiss Guards on the 1oth of August to do this 
thoroughly, when the “ Marseillaise hymn” was first heard in 
Paris, and by that time all was over for him and his for ever. 

Then followed the prison massacres of the first week in Sep- 
tember. Danton, Marat and Robespierre had lashed the popu- 
lace into frenzy by their denunciations of the foreign troops on 
their borders, who had begun the campaign by taking Longwy. 
The cry was that their enemies were coming to Paris to crush 
out their newly-won liberty. Maddened by panic, the people 
rushed to the prisons and ruthlessly butchered 1,480 Royalists on 
the steps, or in the courtyards of the prisons. 

The horrors of the massacre made an intense and ineffaceable 
impression on Madame Roland. She with the Gironde party 
never ceased denouncing Danton and the “ Septembriseurs,” and 
demanding their chastisement. 

Nothing however shows the incompetency of the Girondins 
to rule more than their inability to stop these massacres. 
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They were in power, as the King had recalled the Roland 
Ministry in August, Pétion, one of their chief men, was Mayor 
of Paris, yet ministers and officials did nothing but wring their 
hands, when a small number of determined men sent by the 
Mayor to the prisons would have prevented the carnage. Rulers 
of a lawless and sanguinary mob must be something more than 
mere Parliamentarians. 

The horror which Madame Roland had conceived of the 
crimes of September filled her with unappeasable indignation 
and grief. She, the disciple of Rousseau, who believed with her 
master that “ it was not allowable for a nation to purchase the 
most desirable Revolution with the blood of one innocent person,” 
could never gloss over sanguinary crimes from motives of ex- 
pediency. 

She inspired her party with her own hatred of Danton, whom 
posterity has however absolved from the immediate instigation 
of the prison massacres. 

The Girondins attacked him unceasingly in the Convention, 
. but he and Robespierre were too strong for them. 

“We want men who see by other eyes than those of their 
wives,” said Danton jeeringly of Roland. 

For a few months after the declaration of the Republic, 
September 21st, 1792, the Girondins waged their hopeless war 
with the Jacobins, but with the formation of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal with powers to kill or to fill the prisons with “suspects,” 
or opponents to Jacobinism, the Reign of Terror of 1793-4 began, 
and in the spring of the year Madame Roland and the Gironde 
party were arrested or proscribed. 

In the meanwhile, the warm friendship and sympathy that 
existed between Buzot and Madame Roland, had in the midst of 
dangers and trials developed into profound love. We know 
that Madame Roland and her contemporaries did not regard the 
marriage tie as inviolable. The society of the day looked upon 
such a bond as ridiculous, if it were uncongenial or hateful. 
Divorce was easily procured, and constantly resorted to. All 
honour then must be given to Madame Roland for her deter- 
mination never to take facile advantage of the law, and seek 
divorce from Roland, now grown old, querulous, and a source of 
irritation, in order to unite herself to the only man she ever 
passionately loved. Her husband now entirely depended upon 
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her; she honoured and respected him, although we know from 
her memoirs written in prison, that life with him had often 
been very trying. She felt the disparity in their age when going 
into the world, and surrounded by younger and more congenial 
spirits. 

“I loved my husband as a tender daughter adores a virtuous 
father, to whom she would even sacrifice her husband, but I 
have found the man who could be my lover,” she wrote. 

She had confessed to Roland that she loved Buzot, but had 
promised the ailing man she would never leave him. She 
struggled against her feelings for Buzot, and even quitted Paris 
to avoid coming in contact with him. 

Buzot was married to a woman worthy of esteem and regard 
which he fully recognised, although she would not bear com- 
parison with the brilliant wife of Roland. 

The latter suffered as only a woman of her intensely emotional 
and passionate nature can do. She felt there was no hope of 
happiness for all four of them, and when the prison door shut 
her off from the outside world and freedom for evermore, we 
can well believe what she tells us, that it was a relief to feel that 
her struggle between “love and duty” was over. Prison re- 
moved the strain, and was welcome to the worn, passionate soul. 

On May 3Ist, 1793, twenty-one members of the Gironde were 
arrested by order of the Revolutionary Tribunal, and in the 
middle of the same night “the Great Citoyenne” was aroused 
from sleep, and conveyed to the Abbaye Prison during the early 
hours of June ist. 

The women of the streets and markets, always exulting at 
the prospect of another victim, shouted after her “To the 
guillotine !” 

She languished in the stifling, horrible prison for three morths, 
bearing all her sufferings with exemplary patience and sweetness, 
and winning the love and respect of all, even the most debased 
and criminal. Her cell was just large enough for her bed, one 
chair and a small table. 
as Her faithful friends did not desert her. Bosc came to see her 
and sent her plants from the Jardin des Plantes; Champagneux 
came so often that he became “ suspect” through his visits, and 
Henriette Cannet offered to exchange garments with her, and 
give up her life for her friend. 
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She occupied her time in reading, writing, and drawing, and 
endeavoured to lighten the captivity of her fellow prisoners by 
her sympathy and help. She always presented a cheerful face 
to them, although the jailer’s wife told one of Madame Roland’s 
friends she would sometimes weep for hours together when 
alone. 

Worst torture of all to a sensitive mind, she had to listen to 
horrible and filthy denunciations of herself that were shouted 
beneath her prison window, by the newsvendors sent by Hébert, 
the owner of the infamous and disgusting journal Péve Duchésne. 
Hébert, the jackal of the press, had never ceased attacking 
Madame Roland, her principles, actions, manners, and even her 
looks. “Toothless hag” was one of the least offensive epithets 
he applied to this most beautiful woman. Péve Duchésne from 
first to last was full of the most indecent accusations and insinu- 
ations against all reputable people, which were immensely 
palatable to the taste of the mob. The paper pandered 
to the vilest instincts, and urged the people on to theft and 
murder. Loathsome details of fictitious interviews with Madame 
‘Roland were shouted under her windows during the hot 
summer days. Every gross and insulting epithet was applied to 
her. From this she could not escape. The Sans-Culottes 
gloated over the stories, and crowded round the newsvendors 
with delighted appreciation. 

The wretched Hébert, contrary to what may be expected, 
was aman of distinguished manners, with fair hair, blue eyes, 
and the sweetest expression of face possible. He left an enormous 
fortune behind him, which was confiscated after retribution in 
the shape of the guillotine overtook him in 1794. 

Three weeks after Madame Roland’s arrest, two letters were 
brought to her by a Mademoiselle Goussard from Buzot, who 
had escaped from Paris, and was wandering about with other 
Girondins in Normandy. On the 22nd of June she wrote to 
him the first of five letters, all of which have been preserved. 

“ How often I read them!” she wrote, referring to his two: 
letters. “I press them to my heart, I cover them with kisses. I 
never hoped to receive any again.” 

She feared he would make some imprudent attempt to rescue 
her, and begs him not to do so. 

“ My friend, it is in saving thy country that thou canst work 
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out my salvation. Death, torments, pain are nothing to me. I 
can defy them all. . . . I dare tell thee, and thou art 
the only one in the world who can appreciate it, that I was not 
very sorry to be arrested. I owe it to my executioners that 
they have reconciled love and duty for me. Do not pity me.” 

The conflict between “love and duty” was over, she was 
about to die. Henceforth her heart and feelings could go forth 
unreservedly to her lover. 

On the 3rd of July she wrote her second letter to Buzot, in 
which she says of Roland: 

“T should like to sacrifice my life for him, to acquire the right 
to give my last breath to thee.” 

In her third letter, on the 6th of July, she tells him she had 
had “this dear picture” (Buzot’s miniature), brought to her in 
prison. “It is on my heart, hidden from all eyes, felt every 
moment, and often bathed with my tears.” 

Her fourth letter, dated the 7th of July, was the most ardent 
of them all, and was the last Buzot received. 

In her fifth letter, written the same evening, she says: “O 
thou! so dear and so worthy to be, moderate the impatience 
which makes thee shudder. In thinking of the irons with which 
they fetter me, dost thou not see the blessings which I owe to 
them? With thy portrait on my heart, or beneath my eyes, I 
thank Heaven for having known thee, for having made me taste 
the inexpressible happiness of loving and being loved with that 
generosity, that delicacy, which vulgar souls will never know, 
and which are above all other pleasures.” 

During the months of September and October, she was at 
the prison of Ste. Pélagie. 

By a refinement of torture, she had been released from the 
Abbaye only to be re-arrested that same hour. At the Pélagie, 
only a thin partition separated her from low assassins and 
depraved women, foul language and revolting spectacles being 
ever present to her senses and imagination. 

It was here that she wrote her marvellous and unique memoirs, 
in which she described her infancy, life, and the political career 
of her husband, and comments on the fate of France, her 
friends, and the prisoners around her. These wonderful memoirs 
were written in twenty-two days, and were entirely without 
revision on her part. 
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Her good friend Bosc took the leaves of the precious manu- 
script from time to time, and hid them in the hollow of a tree 
in the forest of Montmorency. It was Bosc who took charge of 
Madame Roland’s only child Eudora, who eventually married 
the son of her mother’s other devoted friend Champagneux. 
It was Bosc who dissuaded Madame Roland from suicide. It 
was he who followed the cart which conveyed her to the 
guillotine. It was he who wrote the preface to her memoirs, 
the profits of the sale of which he reserved for Eudora Roland. 

Champagneux wrote the preface to the second edition. 
The original MS. is now in the Bibliothéque Impériale in 
Paris. 

In prison the mother wrote to her young daughter: “My 
example will remain to thee, and I feel it is a rich inheritance.” 

At the dreadful and squalid prison of the Conciergerie, to 
which she was taken just before her death, she exercised the 
same wonderful spell over the prisoners as at the Pélagie and 
the Abbaye. Her mere presence pacified tumults and disorder. 
When summoned to the usual mock trial before the Revo- 
lationary Tribunal, she dressed herself carefully in white. Her 
beautiful dark hair hung down her back, and her complexion 
appeared ravishing, in spite of the months of confinement 
she had experienced. When she descended into the courtyard, 
her hand was repeatedly kissed by the poor creatures who crowded 
round her, and cried and sobbed at her departure. She was 
the only one who preserved her equanimity. 

No serious accusation could be made against the great 
Citoyenne, but her condemnation was a foregone conclusion. 
After an eloquent defence from her, she was sentenced to be 
guillotined. 

At a quarter past four on the afternoon of the oth of 
November, 1793, she was taken to the scaffold. In the same 
cart with her was Lamarque the forger, who displayed the most 
abject terror at the thought of death. Ever kind to suffering 
humanity, whether deserving or not, she pitied and consoled 
him, and even succeeded in making him smile faintly several 
times, so that he was enabled to meet his doom with a certain 
amount of fortitude. 

At the scaffold, she requested Sanson to allow her companion 
to be executed first, in order to spare him the sight of her blood, 
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and when he demurred, she said smilingly: “Come, you cannot 
refuse the last request of a lady!” and Sanson gave way. 

On going herself up to the executioner, her eyes fell upon 
the gigantic statue of Liberty, when she exclaimed: “O, 
Liberty ! what crimes are committed in thy name!” 

It was rightly said of her, “ All was in tune, nothing was im- 
perfect in this celebrated woman ; she was not only the strongest 
character, but the truest of our Revolution.” 

Roland committed suicide on hearing of his wife’s death. 

Buzot died of want and starvation after several miserable 
months of hiding. 

His miniature, “this dear picture,” was found as late as 1863, 
on the ground, amongst a lot of vegetables at a greengrocer’s 
open stall in the Marché des Batignolles. It was dreadfully 
dilapidated, but on the removal of the painting, a piece of paper 
covered with the fine writing of Madame Roland, was found 
containing a short history of Buzot’s life, which she had written 
in prison. 

“Buzot will live in the remembrance of men of worth,” she 
wrote; but that which chiefly commends him to the notice of 
posterity is the fact that he was beloved by the great and good 
Madame Roland. 


M. DALE. 





Late in Dife. 


By A. PERRIN. 
Author of “INTO TEMPTATION,” &C. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


LUNCHEON. 


‘* Have plans to be discussed? Of course.” 


MEANWHILE George got back to Undercliff just in time for 
luncheon, and met Lady Jebbs in the hall as he entered the 
house. She had a large tabby cat in her arms, with a scarlet 
leather collar round its neck, to which was attached a tinkling 
silver bell. This was “Goosey,” the idol of her mistress’s heart, 
who was fed on every kind of delicacy, allowed to lie in the 
most comfortable chairs, from which no one dared to evict her 
(for she used her teeth and claws without hesitation when 
offended), and was considered and arranged for “ like a Christian,” 
as the indignant servants remarked. She gave a loud hiss on 
seeing George, and struggled till the whole of her body was 
hanging down behind her mistress, who held the cat’s angry 
head firmly clutched between her waist and elbow to prevent 
flight on Goosey’s part, and subsequent dire anxiety on her 
own. Goosey loathed men, and could never distinguish the 
faintest difference between any of them. An ordinary, harmless, 
inoffensive gentleman was to her synonymous with the stable- 
boy, who threw buckets and mops and carriage-sponges at her 
whenever she ventured near the yard. She considered them all 
equally odious, and invariably commenced hostilities at once on 
principle. 

“Good morning,” began Lady Jebbs (“my dearest Goosey, 
don’t struggle like that, you’ll hurt yourself), she’s so afraid of 
men, poor darling. (Yes, dear, 1 know they’re horrid creatures, 
but this one won’t hurt you.) It’s just luncheon time. I’m on 
my way to the dining-room.” 

Here it may be whispered that Lady Jebbs frequently was on 
her way to the dining-room. She was invariably the first at any 
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meal (that she did not partake of in bed), besides surreptitious 
visits in the same direction in quest of biscuits and glasses of 
wine, which were needed for the “building up” she considered 
requisite. 

The creak of Mr. Compton’s boots was heard in the distance, 
after which Nina appeared, and they all entered the dining-room 
together. 

“How did you find the Setons, George?” enquired Nina. 
“Did you see the Colonel ?” 

“No; I only saw Miss Seton. Her father was seedy with 
gout.” 

“ Detestable old man!” put in Lady Jebbs, arranging Goosey 
on an empty chair beside her, who promptly began to stretch 
herself, sharpening her claws on the leather seat, and yawning 
violently. 

“ How did you get on with Emily?” continued Nina; “you 
ought to take pity on her, George. I believe she'll have all her 
mother’s money when the old man dies. Poor thing, I always 
feel sorry for her, she’s so frumpy, but you could easily smarten 
her up.” 

“I feel sorry for her too,” said George, cutting into a pie 
before him, “and pity is akin to love, but I’m afraid she wouldn’t 
have me.” 

“Wouldn’t have you?” Lady Jebbs echoed, with a flattering 
glance at George’s face and figure, “you’d better not ask her 
if you want to be refused.” 

“I must go up to London and get some new clothes before I 
can dare to propose to anyone. Do you think I should have a 
chance in the present state of my wardrobe?” 

“Well, your clothes certainly are rather awful,” admitted Nina, 
“especially your hat. A bowler makes me shudder when it goes 
up into a peak at the top and the brim becomes perfectly straight. 
I should like to get you married, George, but all the girls here 
are rather hopeless, though I know they’d jump at the first man 
that asked them.” 

“Suppose you gather them together when I come back and let 
me choose my bride! No, Nina, I’m only joking,” as his sister 
eagerly declared she would give a party on purpose, “it’s no good 
trying to marry an old gui hai like me. I shouldn’t know what 
to do with a wife!” 

21 
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“But some mice creature,” went on Nina insinuatingly, “ not 
too young. Someone who would look after you and mend your 
socks and stop your smoking.” 

Here Mr. Compton, who had been whispering volubly to 
himself, looked up and enquired what they were talking about. 

“We want to get George married to someone nice and suitable, 
and I suggested Emily Seton,” said Nina. 

“Ah! So they want to find you a wife, do they?” replied the 
old gentleman to George. “ Well, well, ‘a virtuous woman is a 
crown to her husband.’ ” 

“T daresay,” said George incredulously, “ but ‘ uneasy lies the 
head that wears a crown,” a retort that sent old Mr. Compton 
into a frenzy of gurgles and chuckles, and caused Nina and 
Lady Jebbs to toss their heads indignantly. 

“Did you give Emily my message?” enquired Nina. “I’ve 
no doubt you forgot all about it.” 

“No, strange to say, I remembered it,” answered George 
mildly, “and she said she hoped you would come over soon. 
_ She invited me too!” 

“Well, then we'll go to-morrow afternoon. It'll be something 
todo. Shall we, Augusta ?” 

Nina rarely made up her own mind, Augusta generally made 
it up for her, and took care that the results coincided with her 
own inclinations. She considered for a moment and then re- 
membered that Ella, whom she disliked excessively, was away 
from home, and also that the last time she was at Garthwood they 
had given her some very excellent hot buttered scones for tea. 
Perhaps they had them every day. She would go and see. So 
she declared nothing would give her more pleasure than the 
proposed plan, especially as Emily was alone, and it would pro- 
bably be doing her a kindness. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


A GOOD IMPRESSION. 


‘* First then a woman will or won't, depend on't, 
If she’ll do’t she will ; and there’s an end on’t.” 
A SURPRISE awaited Nina the following afternoon at Garth- 
wood in the shape of Mrs. Hatherly, Ella Seton’s future 
mother-in-law, who had also selected that particular day to pay 
Emily a visit. 

The sight of this lady’s calm, aristocratic face, crowned with 
abundant snow-white hair, filled Nina’s bosom with mingled 
wrath and pleasure. Wrath because, after a formal interchange 
of cards, Mrs. Hatherly had ignored Mrs. Bennett-Compton’s 
existence beyond a stately bow whenever they had passed out 
driving or met at garden-parties and flower-shows. And pleasure 
because, coming face to face over a sociable afternoon tea-table 
under a tree on the Garthwood lawn, Mrs. Hatherly would be 
obliged to enter into conversation with her, and if only she 
(Nina) could manage to ‘make a favourable impression, there 
might be a chance of future invitations to The Abbey. 

The fact was, that Mrs. Hatherly was a notorious enemy to 
“new” people, and anyone who had not been in the neighbour- 
hood long enough to lay claim to the title of “old inhabitant,” 
was treated by her with the most distant civility. She had felt 
indignant with Mr. Compton, especially as he was such a near 
neighbour, for marrying so suddenly .and unexpectedly, and a 
woman too from “goodness knew where,” with apparently 
neither money nor connections, and who, above all, dared to give 
parties, and try to keep the place alive. 

Once a year there was a huge afternoon “At Home” at The 
Abbey, and three or four ponderous dinner parties, which 
entertainments were of the utmost importance to “invitable” 
folk for miles around. Nobody else ever dreamt of attempting 
more than the mildest of tennis or evening parties, but lately 
there had been two brilliantly gay “afternoons” at Undercliff 
Park, where the guests had partaken of refreshments which 
were just as excellent as what they revelled in once a year at 
The Abbey, and where there had been quite as much display 

21° 
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and a great deal more freedom, and consequently far greater 
enjoyment. Of course, Mrs. Hatherly had been asked but had 
refused, though the success of the afternoons had none the less 
reached her ears, and her bows to Nina became even slighter 
and more frigid than before. She was a lady who could brook 
no rivalry either in small or great matters. For years she had 
reigned supreme over the two little parishes of Yatebury and 
Branthorpe (which lay, as it were, at her gates), and with a 
certain amount of reason, as they were almost entirely on her 
son’s property, and her word was law to the two unfortunate 
incumbents, who abominated each other and struggled desper- 
ately for the foremost place in her favour. 

She had been accustomed to rule from her infancy. Her 
nurses had helplessly allowed her to do precisely as she pleased. 
Her governesses had been positively afraid of her, and after she 
grew up she exercised the severest authority over her parents, 
Sir Thomas and Lady Plomer, who were secretly relieved and 
astonished, when, at the age of thirty-two, “Charlotte” had 
elected to marry an elderly squire (with an enormous property), 
whom she had rapidly reduced to a state of becoming sub- 
mission. He never interfered with her, therefore he suited her 
exactly, and so did The Abbey with its stained-glass windows, 
oak-lined chambers and gloomy stone passages. Also the 
diamonds, and old yellow lace, and the social importance which 
became hers as the rich Mrs. Hatherly of The Abbey. 

After her husband’s death, and as the years went by, she 
made no change in her establishment or. mode of living. 
Everything remained the same as it had been when she first 
came to reign at The Abbey, and her only child, who proved 
delicate from his birth, was brought up in an atmosphere of age, 
with many pomps, rules, and regulations, which blighted his 
childhood and narrowed his mind, and would have made a 
veritable prig of the boy, had not his disposition been 
naturally sweet enough to resist their influence. His mother 
ruled him with a rod of iron, kept him at home with a tutor 
when he should have been at a public school, nipped his sporting 
instincts in the bud, and crushed as much vitality and good 
spirits out of him as possible, under the impression that she was 
carrying out an excellent system (of her own) regarding his u)- 
bringing. He grew into a handsome, fragile-looking young 
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man, with the temper of an angel, unselfish to a degree, standing 
in great awe of his mother, and loving books, music, painting, 
poetry,.and Ella Seton with all his gentle heart. 

Mrs. Hatherly had not been altogether displeased when she 
discovered where her son had bestowed his love. The Setons 
came of a very good family, money was not a necessity for 
Cecil’s wife, the girl was beautiful and graceful, and above all, 
young enough to be trained in the way she should go—for Mrs. 
Hatherly intended to live on at The Abbey after her son’s 
marriage, at any rate for the first few years. It would be 
ridiculous, she considered, to leave such a couple of children in 
possession, and she did not mean to hand over the reins of 
government just yet, though she wished Cecil to marry young 
and as soon as possible. 

She had driven over to Garthwood on the afternoon in 
question in the rumbling, swaying, family chariot with its fat, 
heavy pair of greys, to enquire from Emily when Ella was 
likely to be back, and had just been expressing her opinion that 
it was high time the engagement was formally announced, when 
the party from Undercliff was ushered across the lawn—Nina, 
Lady Jebbs, and George. Mr. Compton not being ready at the 
last moment, Nina had calmly left him behind. 

At the sight of Mrs. Hatherly, seated upright in her chair 
and stiffening rapidly, Nina began to gush and flutter; she 
kissed Emily, a thing she had never done before, shook hands 
with Mrs. Hatherly (much to that lady’s disgust), and intro- 
duced Lady Jebbs and George. The latter being blissfully 
ignorant of the state of affairs, and merely seeing a handsome 
elderly woman with a keen, intelligent face, whom his sister 
apparently knew, sat down by her prepared for polite con- 
versation. 

“May I get you some more tea?” he asked, holding out his 
hand for her cup. 

Mrs. Hatherly unwillingly consented, for she was very thirsty, 
though she rather objected to being obliged to allow this “ scare- 
crow of a creature” (as she mentally called him) the honour of 
serving her. 

“This smells like Indian tea,” said George pleasantly, as he 
brought back her replenished cup; “I ought not to mistake it 
after having drunk it for nineteen years!” 
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“You come from India?” enquired Mrs. Hatherly, rather less 
haughtily. With her, as with many other people whose ideas 
are vague on the subject, the fact of coming from India was a 
guarantee of gentility; and Mrs. Hatherly had possessed an 
ancestor who had been in the East India Company’s service, 
brought home tall jars and sandal-wood boxes, distinguished 
himself at the siege of Seringapatam, and established an undying 
respect for India in the family. 

So, after a due interval of thaw, she began to talk to George, 
asked him searching questions as to the “ religion of the country,” 
contradicted and argued with him about the climate, and tried 
to crush him flat on the subject of missions. But she had met 
her match for once, George stuck valiantly to his own opinions, 
which were directly opposed to hers, fighting to the last with a 
pluck which the domineering old lady secretly admired, and 
even went so far as to tell her to her face that she was wrong! 
She bullied and tyrannised over everyone she came across, but 
nobody had ever before dared (openly) to question her opinion, 
which was supposed to be final. And now here was this man 
calmly unconvinced and evidently under the impression that she 
did: not understand what she was talking about. She stared at 
him in amazement and an unwilling respect for him took posses- 
sion of her. He was much better-looking too than she had thought ; 
he really had a very well-shaped head with its crisp iron-grey 
hair, and his clear, china-blue eyes were certainly particularly 
striking and out of the common! How did he come to be Mrs. 
Compton’s brother and yet have such an interesting face and 
good manner? It was time she was moving, as she had a meet- 
ing connected with parish matters at The Abbey that evening, 
but she was loth to leave without having brought George round 
to her views, which there certainly seemed no prospect of doing 
at present. She must have him over to see her, but how about 
his pushing, idiotic, little sister, and her fat, vulgar friend? 
Under the circumstances she could not ask him without them, 
so, being determined to please herself, she put her pride in her 
pocket and fairly cordially invited Nina to fix a day for them all 
to come over to luncheon. 

“T should like to see a little more of this obstinate brother of 
yours,” she said, rising, and looking round for her gold-handled 
parasol. 
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“ He’s going up to town in a day or two, I’m afraid,” replied 
Nina with regret, “but when he comes back——” 

“Very good,” interrupted Mrs. Hatherly briskly, “when he 
comes back,” thereby squashing Nina’s hopes that they would be 
pressed to go over the following day. 

The arbitrary lady then wished Emily good-bye, shook hands 
(of her own accord) with Nina, favoured Lady Jebbs, who was 
seated close up to the tea-table devouring her beloved scones, 
with a cold bow and contemptuous glare, and then rustled off, 
with George in attendance to see her into her carriage. 

Nina was delighted. Her dearest hopes were now to be 
realized, Mrs. Hatherly was going to make friends with her at 
last—the idea of George being the reason of the invitation never 
entering her empty little head. 

She was pouring excited remarks into Augusta’s sympathetic 
ear, when George returned and took a seat next Emily, whose 
cheeks flushed slightly, a fact that was not destined to escape the 
eye of Lady Jebbs. 

“You made an impression on Mrs. Hatherly,” said Emily, 
smiling at him, “and she’s very difficult to please.” 

“So I should imagine,” answered George. “I never in my life 
came across such an obstinate person, barring myself—that’s not 
meant for a pun on my name, please, Miss Seton.” 

“May we walk round the garden?” put in Nina, “it’s such a 
sweet old place with its yew-trees and lavender bushes. So old- 
fashioned.” 

“Certainly,” said Emily rising, “we shall find my father some- 
where about, I expect. He’s out in his chair this afternoon.” 

As Emily predicted they did find the Colonel in the garden 
being wheeled about in his bath-chair, which he guided himself, 
to the distraction of the servant who was pushing him ; for what- 
ever direction the man took, his master seemed promptly 
possessed with a desire to go in another, and shouted his orders 
in a deafening voice while he violently twisted the front wheel, 
the result usually being that the chair ran off the path alto- 
gether, ploughing up yards of flowers or vegetables. He stared 
at George and shook hands in silence when Emily introduced 
them. He was looking very haggard and ill, and his white bony 
features and restless eyes wore a weary, peevish expression. At 
the sight of Lady Jebbs, who happened to be his present dé¢¢e 
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notre, this changed to an angry scowl, on perceiving which 
Emily conducted her ladyship away from his side with alacrity. 

“That’s a.terrible woman,” he said, turning to George with 
embarrassing confidence as the three ladies preceded them up 
the path, and pointing with his stick at Augusta’s broad back. 
“YT can’t endure her. Why do Compton and your sister allow 
her about the place at all? They'll never get rid of her, and I 
hear she rules the whole establishment. They’ll have to call the 
place Under-Jebbs very soon instead of Under-cliff.” 

George felt convinced from the look of Lady Jebbs’ back that 
she could hear every word the old man was uttering, and though 
he mentally agreed with him, he felt uncomfortable both for 
Nina’s sake and for Emily’s, who surreptitiously turned round 
and shook her head warningly at her father. 

“What’s the matter?” he shouted in wrath, “how dare you 
make faces at me? Go indoors!” 

The Colonel was certainly dreadful, and George racked his 
brains for a topic of conversation. 

“ How many horses do. you keep ?” he enquired abruptly, and 
found he could not have hit on a more favourable subject. His 
companion “began at the beginning,” and told him the detailed 
history of almost every horse he had ever owned, asked ques- 
tions as to the racing merits of Arabs compared with English 
thoroughbreds in India, and whether pig-sticking was really on an 
equal, in point of sport, with fox-hunting, and by the time Nina 
(or rather Augusta) was ready to go, he had talked himself into 
quite a good temper. Lady Jebbs was secretly impatient to be 
off, she was tired of walking about, for she always preferred 
sitting still when there was no absolute necessity for moving. 

“T think I'll walk home,” said George. He did not particu- 
larly look forward to the return drive, for, on the way to Garth- 
wood he had been obliged to listen while Lady Jebbs flattered 
Nina in the most outrageous manner, who swallowed it all with 
delight, and, in return, heaped extravagant terms of endearment 
on her beloved friend, till George felt quite ill, and if the distance 
back had been thirteen miles instead of three, he would have 
preferred footing it to facing the same experience over again. 

“Very well,” said Nina, rather relieved than otherwise ; it was 
so difficult to talk comfortaby to Augusta before a third person, 
especially George, who seemed to be silently criticising every- 
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thing they said! “Good-bye, Miss Seton. Good-bye, Colonel 
Seton, I hope you'll come over and see us directly you’re well 
enough. 

“*Ank you,” responded the Colonel grimly, and then the two 
ladies entered the carriage and drove off. 

Emily was standing under the porch, and George was on the 
point of approaching her to wish her good-bye when he heard 
his name called huskily. He turned, and beheld Colonel Seton 
gazing at him with glittering, blood-shot eyes. One of his 
hands was stretched towards George, who noticed that it was 
shaking pitiably. 

“I’m going in now,” he said hoarsely. “I get done-up very 
easily. Give me your hand; I must thank you for all you did 
for my poor boy.” 

He turned the wheel of his chair and bellowed to the man to 
push ; he had given George’s hand a sharp, sudden grip, and be- 
fore the latter could say a word in reply, was well on his way 
towards a side-door of the house leading to his smoking-room. 
George could hear the old man swearing at the servant even 
after the chair had disappeared into the passage. He stood for 
one moment with a great pity in his heart and then went up to 


Emily. 


CHAPTER xX. 


EMILY’S CASTLE IN THE AIR. 


‘* Tf once thy step should hasten or delay 
Because of me! If once thy hand should stay 
A needless instant in my own! Ah, me!” 


“Your father mentioned Bertie to me just now and thanked 
me—though there was nothing to thank me for,” said George 
quietly. He thought Emily would like to know. 

“Oh! I’m so glad,” she replied with evident relief, then she 
added, “ Do come in for a few minutes ; it’s quite early yet.” 

He followed her into the drawing-room, more for the purpose 
of passing the time than for the pleasure of staying. The 
evenings were lengthy, and he would probably be captured by 
Mr. Compton to sit in the stuffy smoking-room at Undercliff, 
while the old man smoked his long pipe, and told longer stories, 
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if he got back much before dinner-time. Emily’s company in 
the cool, flower-scented drawing-room at Garthwood, seemed 
infinitely preferable. Besides, there had been a little un- 
conscious appeal in her voice when she had asked him to stay, 
which was hard to refuse. 

Emily was in excellent spirits. She so seldom got the chance 
of playing first fiddle with a stranger (especially when the stranger 
happened to be a man), because when her father was there he 
monopolized the conversation and snubbed her openly if she 
spoke, and when Ella was present people talked to her and 
more or less forgot to notice Emily. 

“Haven’t we a lot of photographs?” she remarked as they 
walked up the room towards the mantelpiece. “I wonder if 
we have anyone you know.” 

“Oh! that reminds me,” said George quickly, “ I forgot to tell 
you, Miss Seton, that I have one of these in my possession,” 
touching the group on the mantelpiece ; “your brother brought 
it over to show me the day he went after the leopard, and left it in 
my house. I kept it. Do you mind? Or would you rather 
have it back?” 

“ Of course, keep it.” 

“Thank you. It’s a very good one, at any rate, of you and 
your father. Is it like your sister?” 

“Yes, only——yes, it’s very like her,” Emily had been going 
to add, “only she is prettier than that,” but something stopped 
her. Dr. Barr would find it out quite soon enough for himself. 
She discovered, to her dismay, that she was quite dreading 
Ella’s return! she knew that people, unconsciously or otherwise, 
devoted themselves to the younger sister in preference to her, 
and she thought it very natural. Ella was bright, amusing and 
pretty to look at, while she was dull, commonplace and plain. She 
was quite accustomed to this state of affairs and was well aware 
of the cause, and as a rule she was fairly indifferent about it, but 
now a sudden fear took possession of her lest Dr. Barr should 
be like everybody else and cease to talk to or notice her when 
once Ella came back. 

Emily felt that George was er friend, he really talked to her 
as if he liked doing so, and she had never before been so en- 
tirely natural or at her ease with anyone. She had a wild desire 
to be friends with him, and to feel that even Ella’s attractions 
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would be unable to lessen the good understanding between 
them. 

“Yes, that’s very good,” said George, still looking at the 
photograph, “I should have known you anywhere. I used 
often to look at it and wonder if I should like you.” George 
meant the family in general, and it was rather a pity he did not 
happen to say so, for the remark gave Emily a little thrill of 
pleasure, and a dull red came into her cheeks, mounted to her 
forehead, and went all over her nose, making her eyes water. 
She did not blush becomingly, and she knew it, so she turned 
her face away and said hastily : 

“Do you know anything about sketching? I am so fond of 
it, but I’ve never had any lessons, and no one here knows any- 
thing about it, or can give me any hints.” 

“TI used todo a little in that line, but I’m afraid my opinion 
would be worthless now. I gave it up ages ago.” Emily was 
fingering a portfolio lovingly. “ What have you got in there? 
May I see?” 

Emily hesitated. 

“ They’re dreadfully bad,” she said, but the temptation to show 
her drawings to some one who might perhaps appreciate them, 
and who, at any rate, would inspect them with some interest, was 
too strong for her. She sat down on the sofa with George at her 
side, and produced her sketches. 

“My father declares they ought not to be in the drawing-room 
at all—even in a portfolio,” she said with an apologetic laugh, as 
she handed him a piece of paper covered with bewildering 
splashes of blue, green and yellow. George was appalled. 
What on earth was he to say? She was evidently so hungry 
for the smallest grain of encouragement that he had not the heart 
to tell her that she had no more notion of sketching than he 
had of playing the piano. 

“You say you have no teaching?” he temporised. 

“None whatever,” said Emily triumphantly, concluding that 
he had detected distinct traces of natural talent. . “ But I am so 
fond of it. That in your hand is a sketch I did of the corn 
fields between here and Branthorpe last year, just before the 
harvest. Isn’t it a lovely yellow ?” 

“Yes,” said George, feeling the vilest of hypocrites, and 
Emily, thus encouraged, thrust daub after daub under his nose, 
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and was so busy explaining her difficulties that she had not as 
yet asked him for a direct opinion. 

“You know there are so few things that I can do,” she went 
on, “that sketching is one of the chief pleasures of my life, and 
I so often long for a talk with someone who has a taste for it too. 
My sister doesn’t paint, and my father always tells me to light 
the fire with my poor little pictures, ha! ha!—but then nothing 
ever pleases him that I do!” 

The last few words, spoken with a sudden bitterness, were 
almost as unexpected to Emily as they were to George. They 
had passed her lips involuntarily. The feeling that this man 
at her side saw some merit in her sketches, was interested in 
her and talked to her for her own sake, and not from mere 
politeness, had entirely upset her usual shy reserve, and a 
quick craving for sympathy from him took hold of her. She 
glanced up at his face, which had grown grave and attentive, 
and seemed to her to invite confidence. 

“T have no influence with him at all,” she burst out; “ tell me, 
does it seem hard to you that after devoting the best years of 
‘my life to him he should care so little for me? I have given 
up a great deal, and, as is usually the case, for nothing at all. 
I sometimes believe he hates the very sight of me.” 

George was exceedingly sorry for Emily. He saw exactly 
“how the land lay,” but at the same time, her spontaneous 
burst of confidence made him feel rather uncomfortable. Men 
had on occasions told him their lives’ secrets, and the troubles 
that were racking their hearts, and if Emily had been a man 
he would probably have held out his cigar case and smoked 
with her in the sympathetic silence of understanding, but being 
a woman she evidently expected him to talk the matter over 
with her, and he could only say kindly: 

“Tt certainly seems very hard. Are you sure you're not mis- 
taken? He probably couldn’t do without you,” which he felt 
sounded hopelessly lukewarm. 

“Oh, I daresay,” replied Emily, her grievances having entirely 
obtained the upper hand for once, “neither could he do without 
his footstool under the dining-room table, but he kicks it away 
when he’s done with it. Oh! I know I’m necessary to him, but 
it seems strange that he should give me no affection: in 
return——” 
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Emily pulled herself up with a jerk. Her little bony hands 
were trembling as they still held a rainbow-hued sketch in front 
of her companion, and the tears stood in her eyes. She had 
been very much moved and excited, and was now dreadfully 
ashamed of her outburst. 

“What must you think of me!” she exclaimed, with a half- 
laugh, half-sob, as she dived into her portfolio again. 

“I think you are one of the few unselfish people in the 
world,” replied George heartily, looking with kindly consider- 
ation into Emily’s dull brown eyes with.their weak thin lashes, 
and feeling inwardly thankful he could answer her honestly, 
and that it was not of her sketches she was asking his opinion. 

“You are very kind,” she said, with a return to her habitual 
politeness, “I——” 

The door opened suddenly and with violence, disclosing an 
indignant maid-servant with a dripping apron and furious counte- 
nance, standing on the threshold. 

“Jane!” exclaimed Emily, rising in astonishment, “what is 
the matter ?” 

“ The matter’s that I must leave this day month, please, miss,” 


was the reply delivered with suppressed rage. “I ain’t going 
to stop and ’ave cups of tea flung over me. I took the master 
in ’is tea, which it’s William’s afternoon out, and he throws it 
straight over me, ’cos he says it’s made weak. 1 feels that 


upset——’ 

“ There, Jane, that’s enough,” interrupted Emily hastily ; “ you 
ought to have waited to speak to me.” 

Then, turning to George, as the ruffled maid withdrew, some- 
what ashamed of herself : 

“I’m so sorry, but I’m afraid I must go and see what’s the 
matter.” 

“Does this sort of thing often happen?” said George, smiling 
as he rose and held out his hand. 

“Oh, that is nothing,” replied Emily, and then they both 
laughed, and wished one another good-bye. 

As George went out into the soft yellow light of the summer 
evening, Emily repaired to the smoking-room, where she found 
her father anathematizing maid-servants, cups of tea, and things 
in general, including herself. 

“Where’s that confounded girl? Where’s my tea?” he de- 
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manded, “nothing’s ever properly done when you let William 
go out.” 

“You let William go yourself. I’m afraid you must wait till 
some fresh tea is made. You shouldn’t have thrown it at Jane, 
father. I’m sure she won't stay now.” 

“Of course I threw it at her, and I wish I’d thrown the tray 
too. Bringing me filth that looked like mud and water! Why 
didn’t you make it? What were you doing, I should like to 
know ?” 

“JT was talking to Dr. Barr in the drawing-room.” 

“Oh, really?” sarcastically. “How very charming for Dr. 
Barr! I know your conversational powers, my dear; pray 
what did you talk about? Oh, you are actually blushing. 
Well, then, I won’t ask!” 

“ Here’s some more tea,” said Emily hurriedly, going to the 
door and taking the tray from the still indignant Jane. But the 
Colonel was not to be put off so easily ; he had discovered a new 
means of annoying Emily. 

“T hope,” he said humbly, “ that you will think fit to inform 
me when he proposes.” 

“Father!” 

“Of course all ladies are very shy about their first love affairs, 
but I really think at your age, my dear, you can afford to be 
sensible over it. I shall be very happy to ask his intentions if 
you find he is not coming to the point with sufficient eagerness.” 

Emily put down the tray at her father’s elbow, and fled from 
the room. This was more than she could stand, and she felt 
driven almost to desperation. The worst of it was that she 
had betrayed her annoyance, and this was quite enough to 
encourage the Colonel to continue in this new line of aggra- 
vation whenever the subject might recur to his memory. She 
returned to the drawing-room with silent rebellion in her 
usually passive mind, and began to gather her sketches together, 
which were lying on the floor and sofa in confusion, just as she 
had left them. Why was her father so systematically disagree- 
able to her? And why did it seem as though she had been 
born to a life of neglect and injustice? She had enjoyed her 
little conversation with George more than she dared to realise ; 
it was so nice to talk to a man who did not look bored the 
whole time, or as if he were racking his brains for some- 
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thing tosay to her. But on the other hand she now felt far 
more sensitive to her father’s unkindness than before she had 
met George. She minded it more. She resented the injustice 
more actively, her feelings seemed to have been stirred, and she 
longed to be able to hold her own and command some respect 
and consideration. As she went on picking up her ugly little 
pictures, the remembrance of George’s courteous manner towards 
her, soothed her ruffled feathers ; he, at any rate, did not despise 
her, or share her father’s unfavourable opinion of her sketches. 
Then a little fluttering hope crept into Emily’s sore heart, which 
made her sit down on the sofa and stare at her portfolio with a 
new light in her eyes—what if this man should look upon her 
differently, and consider her the kind of woman he should like 
to make his wife ? 

A lump rose in her throat at the bare suggestion of such 
‘ happiness. Oh! no, such a thing would never happen to her, 
it was absurd to dream of it, and yet he really seemed to like 
her, and in many ways it would not be unsuitable. In point 
of age for instance; he wasalso, apparently, not particularly well 
off; he did not seem to care for youthful amusements ; in 
fact he was just the kind of man who ought to marry some- 
one past her girlhood, who would make him a careful, sensible, 
affectionate wife. Emily knewshe could be all that to George. 
She began to feel less alarmed about his deserting her for 
Ella, who, of course, would appear little more than a child to 
him, and who could never appreciate the value of his friend- 
ship. 

She sat still on the sofa as the dusk began to creep over 
the garden and in at the window, bringing sweet scents in its 
train, and allowed herself to build castles in the air for the 
first time since she was quite a girl. She imagined her own 
triumph and her father’s amazement when she broke the fact 
to him that she was engaged. She laughed softly as she saw 
the faces of the two Miss Wanklins (daughters of the Vicar of 
Yatebury) when they were told the news, for though they were 
no younger and a good deal plainer than Emily herself, they 
invariably treated her as they might have done an elderly maiden 
aunt. She pictured the surprise of her relations who had long 
ago relegated her to the shelf in their own minds—which they 
occasionally spoke unreservedly ; and above all she dwelt wist- 
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fully on the idea of having someone belonging to her to whom 
she might be all the world. The peace, the happiness, the honour, 
and consideration that would be hers as George’s wife. 

Jane, still “that upset,” entered with the lamp and brought 
Emily down to earth again. How foolish she had been, and how 
lucky it was that her father could never know her thoughts! 
She must not get into the habit of dreaming dreams that could 
never come true, it only made the reality of her daily life more 
trying, and she had not the time to spare either; as it was, she 
had forgotten to give the cook an important injunction concerning 
her father’s soup for dinner, and Emily finally bustled out of the 
drawing-room towards the kitchen, with her mind fully restored 
to its normal condition. 


(To be continued.) 





